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Letter From London 


By Beverley Nichols 


INCE I can imagine nothing 

more boring than reading a let- 

ter from somebody one doesn’t 
know, this letter is to tell you some- 
thing about me. If you can bear it. 

I am five foot ten; I weigh one 
hundred and forty pounds: I am a 
gardener: a dud at all 
sports; an amateur pianist and a fool 
about all animals, particularly very 
aristocratic 


passionate 


vulgar dogs and very 
cats. Though devoted to women | 
am rigidly—repeat rigid!y—celtbate. 

I have written thirtv-one books, 
SIX play s. three revues, one operetta, 
and about ten thousand 
journalism. I never wanted, by the 
way. to be a writer at all. | wanted 
to be a composer. But that is one of 


acres of 


the might-have-beens that haunt the ~ 


lives of all men. 

I have pretty freely in 
Europe, Asia and the Americas, but 
my only two trips to Canada were 
too fleeting and remote for me to be 
able to say anything useful about 
them. | have dim memories of rug- 
ged natural grandeur and exception- 
al human 
background of scarlet and vermilion 
and gold for both those early 
visits took place in that magic inter- 
lude. the Fall. One of my 
for writing this letter is the hope that 
vou will be able to tell me as much 
about your country as I shall try to 
tell you about mine. 


oo is all I need to sav for the 
moment. except for a word about 


my philosophy, if so simple a creed 


travelled 


kindness, set against a 


reasons 


can deserve such a title. It is merely 
this—that the only unforgivable sin is 
cruelty. It is the one thing about 
which I feel rather grimly 
and lose all sense of humor. whether 
it is cruelty to a child or a kitten or 
an old woman. or. for that matter, 
a young man. Sin, to me, is cruelty. 
If vou feel the same we ought to get 
along pretty well together. 

Now for a word about mv friends, 
and the sort of people we'll be meet- 
ing together. I'm- a contemporary of 
Noel Coward, John Gielgud, Oliver 
Messel. and all that lot. We've al- 
ways been a pretty lively generation, 


serious, 


fiercely individual, and most of us 
have had ringside seats at the circus 
of lite. What's more, we've earned 
them. I remember. for instance, my 
first dinner with John Gielgud. We 
had four shillings between us, and 
there was a 
Whether it would be better to have 


great argument as to 
a sandwich and a bottle of wine, or a 
steak and a cup of coffee. The sand- 
wich won. During “dinner” John 
told me that he had just turned 
down a £40 a week offer in the 
West End; he preferred to continue 
on £3 a week at the Old Vic. “You 
see, Beverley,” he said, “I think that 
one day I mav make a sort of corner 
in Shakespeare.” 

He seems to have made it. 

Larry Olivier, too. I remember 
him as a terribly earnest juvenile at 
the rehearsal of a play whose name 
I have forgotten, being very polite 


to me because I had just becor 
terribly earnest young critic 
don’t know*if I shall ever be brill 
Beverley, but if I work I belie 
shall get better. Year by year.” 

He seems to have done so. 

And Noel. When I was a cu 
porter I lived in rooms of excep 
al squalor situated, for all prac 
purposes, on the roof of Paddin 
railway station. One day Noel c 
on me with a sparkle of triump 
his eye. “Do you know what 
just got?” he cried. “A secretary 
was some time before I realized 
he was not kidding. A secretary 
twenty—that was going some! 1 
she was only half a secretary, 
not the better half either, fo 
eventually transpired that she 
only available in somewhat exh 
ed and petulant condition after 
hour of six. But she was a Syn 
That night I sat up till dawn, wi 
like one determined 
have a secretary myself. I got 
six months later. 


possessed, 


S oir has been, throughout our 
K a friendly see-saw of co! 
tition, swinging up into the head! 
swinging out of them again. 

But this is supposed to be a | 
don letter, so let us go there wit! 
any further delay. To do so will 
us forty minutes, for though I 
a pted-a-terre in’ London, my 
home is twenty miles out. Yo 
heard of Epsom, of course, where 
Derby is run? (By the way, it m 
be tun if we went there toget 
this summer.) Well. below. the 
ing downs of Epsom is a_ vil 
called Ashtead, * and in this. vi 
there is a little Georgian house c 
Merry Hall, and that’s me. I tl 
you'd like my house. Square 
brick, 1788, with magnolias cli 
ing up the walls, and cats loo! 
out of the windows, and an ench 
ed pool of lilies on the lawn 
pool that mirrors the white foan 
the cherry trees. 


ES, I think vou'd like the 

house. It's a nice place to « 
hack to. after the bustle of Lon 
But I think you'd like the London 
too, It is in a quiet street in Che! 
three minutes’ walk from the Tha 
and all its “liquid history”. If 
lean over the parapet, on a grey-! 
April evening, and look  upstre 
vou will see Chelsea Bridge, just 
Whistler painted it; and over tl 
is Whistler’s little house, very | 
and white, with usually an Amer! 
tourist gaping outside the front di 

The Thames, to me, is Lone 
and | hope it will not bore you 
now and then, we linger by it, 
dream a little. There are so m 
pictures to see in its hurrying wat 
if you look closely enough. Onc 
my favorites is dated 1683, the \ 
of the great frost, when the river 
frozen for many weeks to a dept! 
twenty feet, and when, as each n 
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Members Loyalties 


Need Clarification 


OSE WHO take the long-term view of things 
av be a little worried by the latest word 
om the astronomers, most of whom now 
) think that the human race has only about 
ion years lett in which to get its affairs 
ened out. By that time, they say, the sun 
ve lost one-thousandth of its mass, which 
ke the earth much too chilly for those who 
survived bombs, earthquakes, floods and 
‘tural hazards to go on living. Ten million 
» quite a spell, however—much too long for 
ve writing of human effort right away, no 
how much of a temptation it is sometimes. 
are times when the temptation is great, 
t seems that even a limitless number of years 
give human beings enough time in which 
up. Many Canadians must have had such 
1g during the last few weeks, if they both- 
watch what their elected representatives 
en doing in the House of Commons. A very 
nt subject has been betore Parliament: the 
which a department of government has 
after the spending of a great deal of the 
Ss money on national defence. But more im- 
t than the subject itself is the way the Mem- 
Parliament conducted themselves in debat- 


it many of the Members have done is try to 
the voice of criticism in a roaring sea of 
There have been times when the Speaker 
not make himself heard, when listeners could 
ich a word of what was being said. At other 
Members have stayed away trom the House 
r dozens, and ministers have ignored Oppo- 
speakers bygpointedly reading newspapers or 
cals. 
to be expected that men will lose their tem- 
‘hen their judgment or conduct is questioned 
it much of their good sense will go with their 
s: but we can expect men in whose hands 
e placed the affairs of government to hang 
nough of their good sense to know when to 
ting like a rowdy gang of children. We can 
them to understand that noise is a poor sub- 
for reason, that yelling is not wit, that insult 
argument, that howling down opposition is 
way of doing things. 
have so much to learn about governing our- 
that 10 million years could not be too long. 
than two thousand years have passed since 
henians groped for a system of government 
people and by the people; nearly 700 years 
tone by since Earl Simon summoned two 
s trom every English county and two citi- 
om every city and two burgesses from every 
‘th to form the forerunner of Parliament: and 
ars have dropped into history since Edmund 
told the people of Bristol, who elected him to 
ment, that “government and legislation are 
S of reason and judgment, and not of incli- 


ke told the people who elected him that a 
er of Parliament had no right to obey, argue 
ote blindly, “contrary to the clearest convic- 
1 his judgment and conscience.” He was 


ELECTION 
YEAR 





—_— 


making it clear to them that they could not expect 
him to put their parochial interests ahead of what 
he might think best for the country. It is time now 

indeed, the time is long overdue—for a new as- 
sessment of the responsibilities of a Member of Par- 
liament. What Burke told his constituents still is 
true, but it does not go far enough because it does 
not define the limits of a Member's loyalty to his 
own party. It is silly to claim for one party all 
honor and iustice and wisdom, just as it is silly to 
claim for the leaders of that party the superhuman 
ability to avoid all error. The members make them- 
selves appecr silly when they act as if they believed 
these absurdities. 

Party loyalty may be a good thing: it may be 
necessary for the continued life of the party sys- 
tem. But a party is less than a country, and party 
loyalty is a small thing beside loyalty to a nation’s 
integrity. When the members we elect forget these 
things, it is time for us to echo Cromwell and say 
“Get you hence, you have sat here too long,” if 
only for the sake of those who will live through 


the remaining 10 million vears. 


Morbid Pictures 


PICTURES of condemned murderers on their 

way to the gallows have had a big play in some 
newspapers during recent weeks. Other editors, 
less eager to please the more morbid among their 
readers, have expressed disgust, and we share their 
feeling. But we cannet go along with their sug- 


gestion that the publication of such pictures be 


forbidden by law. 
There are too many laws now whose purpose is 


Waiting for Fruit to Ripen 
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to make people treat each other with decency and 
humanity: there are too many of them, because 
they lead us to substitute the power of the law fo! 
our own consciences. Every prohibition is a con 
fession of weakness. and we delude ourselves 
think we can legislate weakness into strength. The 
many prohibit-ons that are necessary tor the pro- 
tection of society only snow how far society has to 


go to make itself strong. 


If there are editors who cannot understand the 
right of a condemned man or woman to privacy 
in the last terrible moments before execution, no 


amount of law-making is going to give them tha 


understanding 


British Art Exports 


MONG ALL the other troubles besetting the 
IX British is the worry over the way works of art 
are leaving the country, and a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Waverley has been trying to 
find means of removing that worry. It’s not just a 
simple matter of passing a law against the export of 
art treasures. What with income taxes and death 
duties and other levies, the people who own the 
works of art often have to make a choice between 
eating regularly and looking at pictures. and most 
of them prefer to eat; when they come to sell, they 
find there are more North Americans with dollars 


than there are Britons with pounds. whi 





I 
up to those who started the whole thing, the people 
in the government, to decide if they want th 
tures or their cut of the dollars 

And there’s more to it than that. The British 
Board of Trade has a sort of contro! of the art ex- 


ports, through a panel of advisors (art experts all) 
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who look the thing over before an export licence is 
granted. This makes a pretty bad bottleneck, of 
course, because the experts either have to go by a 
description or inspect the object themselves. Every- 
body gets peeved, and anyway the main concern of 
the Board of Trade is to see that the country gets 

good share of foreign exchange in return tor its 
exports 


Now the British Ministry of Education gets into 


the act. The Ministry (through another panel) has 
old it master at an English grammar school he 
no painter, despite the fact that his canvases 
e be ywought by public galleries in four coun- 
es: Which mav not be just what Lord Waverley 
ts. but may Nave a restraining effect on pros- 

‘ \ p X sc ~ 
The British have a way of handling these things 
mor and sense, and we do not doubt that 
ev'll get squared away on their works of art: but 
¢ be watching tor anv signs of a feud between 


panels of the Board ot Trade and the Ministry 


For a Fuller Life 


\ MESSAGE trom «a man whose job it is to send 
ut bits of intormation about various busi- 


esses tells us that a@ company which makes founda- 
yn garments “doubled its business the last five 
years, aims to bring out new numbers, new display 
deas, new educational appeal to teen-agers, and 





As it happened. just before we got this message 
we had been reading a gloomy piece about the 


speed with which the world’s population is increas- 
It seems that there are 55.000 new mouths to 


ut the world each morning, and we 


y Vet pretts 


to get pretty worried by the time 





paragraph which said that medical 


lowered the death rate to such an 


extent that the popu ation has reached 2.377 mil- 





ion, about 400 million more than the prewar total. 
nd it’s still going up This is going to make it 
ougher t} ever to get parking places and Grey 
Cup tickets, we thought 

Then we got the retreshing news about the 


ation garments. and that put the whole. thin 


S proper perspective The garment people can 
keep on doubling their business. because there are 
Xout 27.500 new prospective customers for them 
sorn e jay: and the same thing goes for the 
people who make soap and popcorn and washing 
machines and all the other things that together 
mean a better life All they need to do is figure 
way of tapping the full market In the mean- 
me. somebody ts sure to come up with an idea 


providing the food that’s going to be needed: 
somebody had better have an idea. if a lot of 


people arent going to have a sticky time of it 


Festival Manager 


” CASUAL talk the other day someone men- 


tioned the Shakespearian Festival which is to 
held Strattord, Ontario, next July, and right 
4 se began wondering how things like Shakes- 


Festivals get started out of what welter 
ight does the idea emerge and who babies 
ng until it starts to toddle? Not wishing to let 
natter drop, we traced the Festival idea to 
Tom Patterson, who is the general manager of the 
Stratford Shakespearian Festival of Canada 


Foundation, and flushed with success, we cornered 


tterson himselt 


H lot on Originated the idea, but kept on 
piugging it until a lot of other people got interested 
[ guess it came from civic pride, really,” he told 


is. Which shows what a little civic pride can do 








when it gets a nudge. “I went to public school 
and collegiate in Stratford. I was born there 
(June 11, 1920) and grew up there. My father 
was president of the Stratford Brass Company. He 
died, but my mother still lives in Stratford, and 
she has given me a tremendous amount of en- 
couragement and support on this thing right from 
the start.” 

The start was back in the well-groomed park in 
Stratford, on the banks of the Avon River. Mr. 
Patterson was still going to school when he spotted 
the natural advantages of the park as a place for 
outdoor performances, but he kept warming over 
his idea through five years of Overseas service with 


the Canadian Army He brought it out briefly in 


—Bertram Park 


TOM PATTERSON 


1946, but people were too busy getting over the 
war, among other things, and he went about the 
job of earning himself an arts degree at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. That took up his time until 1948 
and then for four years he was interested in civic 
administration. At 4a municipal convention in 
Winnipeg in 1951, he trotted out his idea again, 
with former Mayor Simpson of Stratford as his 
audience. The mayor listened, and later Mr. Pat- 
terson made his pitch to Stratford’s city council. 
The councillors did more than listen; they voted 
the money for Mr. Patterson to hotfoot it to New 
York, where Sir Laurence Olivier happened to be 
doing a bit of work. He didn’t bag Olivier, but 
one thing led to another and after a quick shop- 
ping trip in England he was able to announce that 
the Festival plays would be produced by Dr. 
Tyrone Guthrie, the sets and costumes designed by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch and the cast headed by Alec 
Guinness. 

The people of Stratford have paid all the initial 
bills. “They've been wonderful,” Tom Patterson 
says. “They've paid $10,000 already, and now we 
have a campaign underway for about $30,000. By 


the time everything’s set, the total cost will be 


around $150,000, and of course we’re hoping for 


financial help from all over the country, because 





this really is a big thing. 
appreciated, I can assure you.” 


Two plays will be staged at the Fes: yal, 
“Richard III” and “All’s Well That Ends W ||,” 
Most of the people in the cast will be Canad ins, 
Dr. Guthrie deciding this would give the pro uc. 


tions better balance; he has taken a look at ver 


200 actors and actressesein Toronto, Montrea! ind 


Ottawa. 


Hatred and Purces 


T IS the way of evil men with a lust for p: ve 

to use for their purposes the dark things 
lie hidden in the hearts and minds of all men. )ne 
of their most powerful weapons is hate, and ° je, 
are quick to sharpen this weapon against ot! ors 
before it can be used against themselves. 

The Communists have loosed a fiood of 
across the world. It has swirled across cot 
after country, and time and again its eddies | ive 
frothed back into Communist lands. Thi 
such a time, when the Communist leaders ve 
decided for one reason or another that once a 
Gentile should hate Jew. Once again the b 
boys are swaggering through the ghettoes 
pistols and clubs. 

The stench of this hate is a sickening thing 
we cannot turn away and try to forget the horror 
of it, because it is still part of our world. Nor 
can we be blind to the fact that, while the brut 
against helpless people is a crime against all hur 
ity, there is a bitter kind of justice working against 
many of those who have been paraded through 
mock trials in Communist courts, for they were 
men who chose the way of their masters and were 
destroyed by the hate they helped to breed. 


Important Reading 


kr OR A LONG time we have enjoyed reading the 
classified advertisements in the daily news- 
papers. Not only are most of the items fine ex: 
amples of tight writing (3 rooms, third floor, sink 
hot water, oil heating, suit couple, abstainers), but 
the packed columns are chapters in the real stors 
of any community, in which the characters are not 
the criminals and the politicians and the other 
headline makers, but the children born and the 
quiet dead, the newly married, the seekers and pro- 
viders of homes, the eager traders. 

We have spent many a pleasant moment try 'ng 
to put flesh on the bare bones of a skeletal plot 
like: “To trade: 40 Ford, will take accordion 
payment.” But we will be able to think of the c us 
sifieds as light reading no longer; the New Y ork 
World-Telegram and Sun has put a stop to all 1 
A while ago the New York paper reported: “I 
low Curtice, who answered a ‘want ad’ 38 \ 
ago and got the job as bookkeeper, was d 
$526,100 last year as executive vice-president 0! 
General Motors. Now Mr. Curtice is taking an 
even bigger job at more pay. He is becoming p 
dent of the corporation on the departure of Cha es 
E. Wilson, Eisenhower's Secretary of Defence 

Obviously, reading the want ads is a serious ! 
ter. From now on, we'll be haunted by the thot 
of what might have been had we answered sc ne 
“young man wanted” appeal. 


Personal 
EVERLEY NICHOLS’ first Letter from | 


don appears in this week’s issue, on pag: 4 
Mr. Nichols tells us about himself, making ‘he 
letter his introduction to readers of SaTUR!\\¥ 
NIGHT; and we think it’s an introduction wi ch 
will make you want to meet Mr. Nichols ag io 
and again in the columns of this journal. 


Any help we get wi be 
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Letter from London 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


bonfires were lit, of oak 
ir, liberally sprinkled with 
inge the flames with purple 
en. Through this ice, so 

illuminated, the populace 
ire down at shoals of eels, 
i frozen trance. 

nother picture is dated even 
|666—the year of the Great 
en Samuel Pepys plied the 
his nightgown, and painted 
gettable picture in crimson 
most burned’”—as he said— 
shower of fire-drops”. Well, 

showers of fire-drops on 
nes again today, but they 
m the sparkle of lights in the 
Gardens. 

history! You can read it 
te literally—dip your _ fin- 
to this day. 

this is in the past, and pre- 
vou will be wanting to hear 
i¢ present and the future. | 
You know, I think it would 
od idea if you wrote to me, 
ie to time, and told me what 
iid like to hear about. Lon- 
pretty big place, and I could 
etter about it every day with- 
particular effort. 


su, for instance, like opera? If 
we might go to Covent Gar- 
night and sit in the Royal 
d not only sit in it, but explore 
ill its curious ante-rooms and 
nean passages. (I wonder how 
eople realize that the Queen, 
e wants to use the Roval Box, 


ring up and book it, like any 


er. And what's more, pay 
eas for it!) 

you partial to literary life? 
have quite a nice line in 
So we could get Somerset 

m to come along to dinner, 
» doesn’t sav something worth 


I'll eat my hat. And Rebecca 


ho is a lamb in eagle's feath- 
ou know what I mean. And a 
of the lesser lights who, I 
ill one day be important. The 
on you mustn't ask me to pro- 
Graham Greene, who hates 
and has said so at length, in 


Views on Divorce 


) it rather difficult to follow 
ides of meaning in Professor 
s article on Divorce in De- 
’O issue. 

t all it should be recorded 
diency was never the basis 
uch the Church declared a 
to be a nullity. The grounds 
(v are specifically contained 
de of Canon Law and in the 
i] teachings of the Church. 
dly, the need for divorce 
Se out of the non-recognition 
iments from Rome”. English 
granted annulments on_ the 
isis as Rome did after the 


ition, and still do. In addition 
ere only about five recorded 


print, on more than one occasion. 
One would have thought that a man 
of such genius would have found 
worthier targets for his satire. 

Food and drink? Well. that will be 
difficult. These letters will be no great 
shakes unless we tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. And the 
whole truth about London’s restaur- 
ants, with a very few exceptions, is 
that they are the worst in the world. 
I always feel that London food is 
cooked by descendants of Macbeth’s 
witches, working in damp caverns in 
the bowels of the earth. But perhaps 
it might entertain you to hear a little 
even about that. It will make vou 
realize how lucky vou are. by com- 
parison. 


(y thing you will be hearing a lot 
about, whether vou like it or not, 
is the Coronation. You can't escape It, 
in London today, and personally | 
have no desire to. There is an Eliza- 
bethan tang in the air. For weeks the 
broad avenue from the Palace has 
been lined with giant stands, which 
will be packed to capacity on the 
great day. For months gardeners have 
been tending bedding out plants in 
red and white and blue. Tailors have 
been stitching robes,  dressmakers 
have been working overtime on fabu- 
lous dresses, butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers have been in a 
whirl of activity. 

Well, that is one place where we 
shall be in the centre of things. I 
have been allotted one of the very 
few seats in Westminster Abbey which 
have been made available to the 
Press. If I didn’t feel very proud and 
excited about that, I should be a 
pretty average sort of clod. 

So there we are, and I hope vou 
will forgive me, in this first le'ter. for 
being so outrageously — egotistical. 
There must be a couple of aundred 
“I's” in it. But as I said at the outset, 
I do think that we've got to get to 
know each other, as people, and not 
just as correspondent and reader. It’s 
the only way I've ever been able to 
work . . . a sort of all or nothing 
business, straight from the heart. It 
that suits you too, we stall all be 


happy. 


Letters to the Editor 


divorces in the first three centuries 
after the Reformation. 

Thirdly, the Prime Minister ts not 
alone in his Opposition to changes in 
the divorce laws. In making marriage 
a matter of expediency we are de- 
stroying the tamil which is the fun- 
damental unit of society. What could 
be more in harmony with the spirit of 
Confederation than to save our so- 
ciety from the immeasurable harm 
caused by divorce? 

Finally, in assessing the Catholic 
viewpoint on divorce, it ought to be 
realized that it is not a personal view 
arising Out of superstition but can be 
proved by clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors and sociologists to be in perfect 
accord with human nature and expe- 
rience. 

Vancouver, BC Hector MAcRAt 





An Attractive Yield 


From Canada Bonds 


[The new issue of Government of ( 
provides the most attractive invest! 


ivailable from Canada bonds for m 


Government of Caneda 
334% Bonds 
Due | i! 


Denominations $500 and $1,000 


Price: At the market, to yield about 3.85% 


Orders mav be placed 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
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An occasion 
for celebrating! 
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*The swing ts definitely to 





LABATT’S 





the valuable clothing and be- 
longings you didn t mark with 


WOVEN NAMES 


Mark everything, and avoid losses. Perman- 
ent. Attach with a few stitches, or use No-So 
Cement From your dealer, or 


Casts — Belleville 18, Ontario 
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Letters to the Editor 


Source of Pamphlets 
ee YOUR issue of Dec. 6 


ment upon “pamphlets” 


you com- 


and their 


availability, and bemoan the fact there 






Ss no central in Canada from 
4 h \ can 
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e hundreds of thous 
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States 
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Sme g ook, | nore’s 
Fede Grand J “Met 
‘ ke White d ~ lucie 1OOK 
is c SA RDAY NIGH 
White's 


B \ é, NY Davip R. Spat 


Business and Art 


| SHOULD like to congrat 
Walter Herbert on his timely and 








} oO \ cr e Speaks DetWwee 
i 
YUS CSS d t s ot ew e 
ANOW t le fifteent centur 
Vuve petus e | Rer s 
‘ C Le s ore tf S Te ( 
oreshadows a (¢ d Renaissance 
c VC — ec 
There S oweve one eQguIs 
CR g e 4 C yicture, tne 
> > ) tr sh | he Re- 


naissance, every man was either a 
craftsman or a connoisseur: to-day. 
the role of the public seems to be that 
of an admiring chorus, “Big business” 
should make the connection with the 
people and together they should foster 
the arts. As Mr. Herbert pointed out, 
Calvert’s Distillers is working along 
these lines. and recently an article ap- 
peared in the Beamsville Express tell- 
ing how the Jordan Wine Company 
pr historical 

continu- 


oposes [to sponsor an 
I 


and 


museum, the operation 


h 


ince of which depends upon the com- 





It is project in which the 
\ identitied itself as part 
‘ le COMmunity and thus is bringing 





irticipauon on tne 
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Toronto, Ont RuTtTH M. Hom 


Roman Catholic Population 
I FOUND Mr. Hugh Garner’ 


S Open- 














g i in the Jan. 3 issue. most 

eresting c formative. | stum- 
led, howeve er some percentage 
~ cs XN ec ~~’ ect oO \ tn tne 
grow ( n Catholicism 1 
Ca dg snould ke ou to c - 

The ques Ss whetne 
le percentages te of in- 
crease ¢ ot 1ip 

My first interpretation is that the 
95) gures vil 1OW +5 pe 
ee ( ( dus ps ) tion is R¢ 
Whereas 49 per ce s Protest 
which apparently is a phenomenal in- 

I 

crease RC membership when com- 
9 ed t . ‘ cens “SS oO ‘ Cr. 
oweve | e Oo YWorm on 
Vfor O Wat. I. BREBNER 


y ( ‘ é y € Dominior 
Bure Sr 8. The actua er- 
ntag Roman Catholics is 43.3 
ee 5 ; O4 ] 
figure ¢ / Ja art N- 
( (de ¢ , Ve ( Uk ilniasr 
Ca ( 4 


Sterling Convertibility 


NOTICE that MP 
has been warning Mr. Churchill 


an Opposition 
t 








gainst any “premature steps to- 
wards convertibility of Sterling. “A 
floating pound in present conditions,” 
advises the British Labor member, 
might we in a sinking pound 





tion, whicn is not necessary 








and new rise in British living 

cs of 

he- 

m- 

a 

and 

In this regard, I have noted with 

nterest a recent Canadian comment 

the matte Here is a paragraph 

ker on etter that Anaconda 

Brass Comp sent tO an export cus- 

Ne 1 the Ste g ea who had 

sked their views on convertibility 
Ste g 

The hes N ii\ ‘ make Sterling 

C ¢ Ye Is Cf ke off the shackles 


nonsense to attempt to set up 
values between different cur 
for any length of time. If. for im. 
pie. through better productivit d 
debt reduction in one countr’ the 
purchasing power of its currence. x 
up. and the reverse happens 
other country, the chap whose 

has increased in value certain 
going to be willing to trade it t 
other currency on the basis pre 
fixed. Perhaps that explanation 
simple to understand, but 

makes sense to me.” 


Vontreal, Que.  Westey 1 S 


ao 
Gas 


Forsey Vs. Hutchison 


HAVE ust “A Gamb 
the Constitution” by Eu 


sev. and I wish to comme 


read 














its publication. You have pe 

. great public service. end : 
that a cops could no be p 
hands of every person 

Bruce Hutchison’s travesty. I cong 
ulate Mr. Forsev on revea \ 
Hutchison as triotic 5 9 
ed Canadian v ed Oo 
descriptive panegvrics o I 
Known Country: as well as g g 
an enlightening and = decu 
picture of the Crists 


{lexandria, Ont Basic Mc( 


Geographers’ Opinions 


ee are fortu 
J having so many outside 





ready to define the field of geog 


Mr. Sandwe objects In TWO e 
(SN, 


five-page art cle on Great Br 


Dec i 3 ' to [wo se WweNnee 
states, “A realiV scientific geog 


should know 





sututional setup and the po 





titudes and relationships 


ple.” In refuting this, he pi 


that South Afriea is not ¢ g 
throws off the colonial voke. 1 g 
there was no such reference 
country in the article. Even ge 
grapher knows that South At 


not a colony. but does Mr. Sa 

Mr. Sandwell’s 
the article 
that an g 
dare venture an opinion « 
Britain. 1 


southern neighbors do ventu: 


main object 
seems to De ruff 
demerican geoera 


concede that 


lions on other parts of the wa 
cluding Canada as well 
ain, which thev are 
informed. In all fairness, 


it should be noted that the A 


adout 


geographer is not involved 
I point out that the article in q 
is signed by G.H.T.K.. viz. Ge 
I. Kimble, director of the An 
Geographical Society. This “An 


> nher™” } -nolichm 
geographer” is an Englishma 


and educated in England and 
his present position only since 
1950 ‘sce Geograph al Re 
uarv, 1950) 


Toronto, Ont. Wittiam C. W 
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Religious Significance of the 
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ensus 


Canadians are religious, conservative. Religious fads have best hope in BC. 
Church union is popular but do that many people really belong to the UC? 


Y ERE ARE many fascinating and curious 
ings to be found in the new census statis- 

s. but ecclesiastically speaking the most 

nt observation seems to be that Canadians 

ry religious people, on paper. Particularly 
Two hundred and forty-nine out of every 


WOI 

50) imed allegiance to some religious faith. 

: » four Maritime provinces there were only 
fou ofessing pagans, although I know some 
mit s who would disagree. In British Columbia 


ie unknown reason there are over twenty- 
yusand persons with no religion, almost as 

many us in all the other provinces combined. 
While over 9912 per cent of Canada’s fourteen 
plus claimed to have religion, there were 
ne thousand men and eighteen thousand 
von who said they had none. I have no explana- 
the superior religiousness of the women, un- 
ss it could be that they answered the questions and 
tessed their husbands’ shortcomings for them. 
While Roman Catholics are gaining a little and 
Protestants are slipping a little, and the atheists 
cksliding into some sort of faith, the Jewish 
continue to hold their relative position with 
5 cent of the population. While Mormons, 
\lennonites and Lutherans are the only predom- 
rural groups, members of the Jewish faith 

e 99 per cent urban. 

When a nation’s people pulls up its stakes from 
ms and villages and heads for town and 
city Canadians have been doing, its religion is 
WwW to be affected. That is one reason why 
( da’s new and very evangelistic groups like 
Pentecostals have had such phenomenal growth. 
They have increased almost four hundred per cent 
past twenty vears. Even the Salvation Army 
subled in’ the past ten. All sorts of new 


Gos halls have come into being, ministering by 
ve to those half a generation removed from 
Ba 


Of Canada’s fourteen million people, over eight 
valf million are counted as urban. Thirty 
go a little more than half of our people 
sunted rural. 


\ people move about they often change 
denominations, transferring without much_hesita- 
different denomination in a new com- 
When to have done so back in the home 

kuld have been just unheard of. 
T RESULT 1s those churches well established in 
large citv and at the four corners have not 


| as much as the denominations predom- 
urban or rural. The Roman Catholic 
( ind the United Church of Canada have 
t embership divided most closely along the 
lines, being strong in city, town, village, 
n- country. The Anglican, Presbyterian and 
B Churches have been more largely urban 
c Ss. and while the RC’s and the United 
have gained in the past ten years, all the 
lajor Protestant groups have slipped. There 
reasons too, but this is a major one. 
¢ past ten years the Roman Catholic Church 
eased its Canadian constituency by over 
n, and its proportion of the entire popula- 
UK m 41.8 to 43.3 per cent. Some anti-Catho- 
in this growth a sinister move to control 
ion eventually. Actually in the ups and 
tf the past half century, the Roman Catho- 


[Ht WRITER is minister of the First United 
Port Credit, Ont. 


by A. C. Forrest 


lic Church has only grown from 41.7 in 1901 to 
43.3 in 1951. It is hardly a phenomenal growth, 
but it indicates that the time will come when over 
half of Canada may be RC. Their concentration 
in Quebec (and New Brunswick which has more 
Catholics than Protestants now) means that their 
influence is less across Canada than it would tend 
to be if more evenly spread. 


ie CHURCH OF ENGLAND has been dropping 
proportionately for the past thirty years, slip- 
ping from 15.2 to 14.7 in the past decade. Presby- 
terianism has been on the decline relatively and 
took a drop in total numbers as well as in percent- 
age, falling from 7.2 to 5.6 since 1941. It is prob- 
able that many rather careless Presbyterians who 
continued to list themselves in that category for 
some time after “he majority of the denomination 
entered Church Union with the Methodists and 
Congregationalist; and some others, have been 
transferring their nominal allegiance for the census- 
taker. 

The Church of England, which is still the 
strongest church in cities like Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. is also the leading church of the far north 





where its faithful missionaries have served the 
Eskimos, Indians and pioneers. In the North West 
Territories, the Yukon and in Indian land, its 
influence for good is stronger than any other 
church although the Catholic Church comes next. 

While Anglicans and Presbyterians have drop- 
ped, the Ur ited Church has grown from 19.2 to 
20.5, the lirgest relative increase of the major 
groups. Wty? There are several reasons, social 
and economic as well as religious. 

Distribution is one of them. The United Church 
has a few less adherents on the farms than in the 
urban centres of the Dominion. The Anglicans 
have almost three times as many in the large 
cities as on the farm. The Presbyterians almost 
twice. In the villages and the towns the old 
Methodist Church was active, and as these places 
have expanded in the war and postwar develop- 
ment, newcomers forgot their past and turned to 
the United Church already well established. 

The growth of the United Church also indicates 
both indifference to religion and indifference to 
denominationalism. Despite the profession of faith 
of the 249 out of 250 when the census-taker came 
around, Canada has its millions who don’t go to 
any church. In England the indifferent say, for 
the record, Church of England. In Scotland they 
say Presbyterian, and in Germany they say Luth- 
eran. In the United States they are apt to say 
anything, and it used to be that in Canada they 
said Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist in about 
that order. When the United Church emerged in 
1925, it became the biggest Protestant church in 
Canada, and the careless persons have been trans- 
ferring their indifference to it. That is one reason 


why the United Church year book shows 29,000 
adherents in Ottawa, but the census showed 39,000. 
and a similar picture across the country. 

The extra ten thousand in Ottawa are the folk 
largely who support no church, but for funerals 
and weddings name the United Church as the one 
they stay away from. An indifferent person not 
willing to admit that he has no church to a ques- 
tion-asking stranger is certainly more likely to say 
United Church or Anglican than he is to say Free 
Methodist or Pentecostal. Although this adds a 
burden of responsibility to the church that does 
the marrying and burying, it provides a great 
opportunity as well. While it indicates that the 
idea of church union has won some popular sup- 
port, it does not mean we can take the census 
figures without some interpretation. 

At the same time there is a traditional interest 
in Canada in church union. The United Church 
name in itself attracts some, although its strict 
attitude and vocal ways regarding certain social 
and economic customs have lost some friends 
while it gained others. The statistics of the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan are indicative. There we 
find 250,000 United Church, 95,000 Anglicans 
and 33,000 Presbyterians, and also 5,000 Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. _ 


E THE early days the pioneers of the wheat prov- 
ince realized that their little villages wouldn't 
support all the major denominations, so the com- 
munity church movement was encouraged. This 
was the genesis of the church union in 1925, and 
makes the United Church very strong. In recent 
years a shortage of ministers has resulted in many 
churches being left without a regular pastor. And 
it is in such areas that the Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
other fringe groups make their way. There is a 
sad story for the older churches in the past decade 
of church history in Saskatchewan, and to some 
extent right across the north and the west where 
a ministerial shortage is first felt. 

The only small groups really to make rapid 
headway in recent years are the evangelistic cults 
One suspects that they have risen to take the place 
of the Methodist Church which lost much of its 
evangelical method (many say its fire too) in the 
years before church union, and more of it in 
church union. Churches are always growing up, 
getting dignified, putting in pipe organs and mov- 
ing across the tracks. New churches rise to preach 
the Gospel wherever there is a cultural lag, and 
where the Gospel seems to be obscured for the 
folk who like it without form, order, and ecclesias- 
tical garb. 

While the fundamentalist Gospel folk have mul- 
tiplied, other tiny groups find the going difficult 
in Canada. Christian Science is popular in BC, 
but east of Ontario the denomination can scarcely 
muster up a good congregation for five provinces. 
The Adventists hold their own with difficulty 
Unitarianism, traditionally strong in the U.S.A., has 
fewer adherents in Canada than Confucius 

Take it all in all Canadians are religious and 
conservative. Our Catholic Church is strong and 
vigorous. Religious fads have little hope except 
in BC. Church Union has been popular. There 
is a strong evangelical and orthodox strain. And 
when any church fails io meet the needs of the 
people, Canadians will either transter to another, 
or do like Americans, start a new church with a 
different name, where the same old Gospel appears 
to be preached in the same old-fashioned way 
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SPANISH WAR FLASHBACK 
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by Hugh Garner 


found, along with the boiled horse meat and chick- 
peas which were our usual fare, that we had also 
been issued with a large slice of Dutch cheese and 
a bar of chocolate. We knew then that we would 
be attacking that night or early the next day. 

[he men in my unit, the Abraham Lincoln Bat- 
talion, kKidded me about choosing the best possible 
time to suffer from foot trouble. Their words were 
spoken jokingly, but their tone was a mixture of 
envy and contempt tor one who had found an easy, 

gitimate, means of avoiding participation in 
the attack. My feelings were that I was the luckiest 
man in the Brigade, and having an excuse for stay- 
ing out of the line felt like a last minute pardon 
to a condemned man. I wouldn't have traded places 
with any of them for a ticket home. 
given the job of staying behind to look 
ifter the battalion baggage, and when it got dark 
| took up a position on top of a large pile of haver- 
sacks and blanket rolls, accompanied by a young 
American from my company by the name of Kar- 
had a flesh wound in his arm. Together, 
we sat and smoked and congratulated each other 
on our luck in avoiding the coming battle. 


vet le 
Vu I 


1 was 


pish, who 


’ es various battalions of the Brigade began mov- 
th the darkness around midnight, 
following each other at intervals down a sunken 


nix rntt. throat 
ig Of throu 





road that snaked its way below our position on the 
ne to come by was the 24th Spanish 
Battalion, our which 
passed us in the darkness, accompanied by the dis- 
the tin spoons and plates that the 


peasant boys carried hanging from their belts. Their 





permanent support group, 


cordant tinkle of 


passing was almost stealthy, but here and there a 


small section of the marching men was singing a 
revolutionary song of theirs, No Pasaran, or Thev 
Shall Not Pass. — 

“There’s somett 
me.” Karpish said 
Madrid.” 


ling about that song that gets 
“It reflects the spirit that saved 









Drawing by Faith Wood 


ecame an Englishman 


“Yeah.” I answered, without enthusiasm.  \ar- 
pish was a redhot Communist; of the kind we sed 
to call “Red Rotarians” in our outfit. 

“A revolutionary song like that peps me up ~ he 
said. “It shows me that the solidarity of the W ork. 
ers is a real thing. It makes me realize that we are 
here to represent the Working Class everywh °c.” 

“Yeah,” I answered. 

For a few minutes after the Spanish Batt. ion 
had passed, the only sounds to be heard were those 
of a convoy of tanks and camions moving « ong 
the highway, a mile or so away. Then we bh ard 
the quick step of our Franco-Belgian Battalion ap- 
proaching, and the lilting words of their Jacobean 
revolutionary song, Carmagnole, echoing through 
the darkness. They drew abreast of us, and then 
passed on down the road, while we listened to their 


singing. 


was thinking of what Karpish had said. Some- 

how, although I was a Communist sympathizer, 
there was a part of me that Communist propaganda 
could not penetrate. | remembered the apathy with 
which I had listened to Communist speakers at 
meetings before coming to Spain, and the way | 
had felt while marching in the May Day Parade in 
Toronto the year before. I could not analyze m) 
feelings, but they were the same ones I had once 
as a small boy when [ attended a revivalist camp. 
and was forced to join in the singing of thei 
hymns. It was a feeling of vague embarrassment 

Although many of the men in my unit came 
from the middle-class they had developed an all- 
consuming love for the Workers, while I, who had 
been born into the working-class and had been 
member of it all mv.life, did not have any 
ticular love for it. It was not a case of familiarity 
breeding contempt, for I believed passionately that 
the working man deserved a better deal, but [ could 
not get stirred up over something that seemed to 
have been falsely created from outside itself 

Soon another battalion came down the road, and 
I recognized the heavy, purposeful step and the 
solid, phlegmatic cadence of the Georgi Dimitrof! 
Battalion. The Dimitroffs were good troops, mostly 
Slavs and men from the Balkan countries, but their 

humorless attitude towards the war had 
not made friendship with them ser) 
easy. Long before the first files drew 
close I heard them singing the / 
nationale. 

Karpish joined in the singing, 
Arise ve wretched of the earth 
Then he “They're singing 
Czech.” 

I nodded. 

“We used to sing that in Carbone ile, 
P.A.,” he said. “I think it’s the st 
wonderful song ever written. The “en 
on the picket lines at the pits use. 10 
sing it when there was a strike.” 

I wondered why it did not have ‘he 
same effect on me as it did on Kary:sh 
There was something about it that ‘as 
foreign to me; something Euro 
and beyond my comprehension. |e 
working people I had been brough up 
with never sang revolutionary sons «t 
all, and they would never, under 
circumstances, have affiliated th ™- 
selves with the “wretched of the ea 

As the last company of the D 
rotfs passed us in the darkness \¢ 
heard our own battalion, the Amer 
forming up in column of route in ‘7 
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STOOP LABORERS INTO PROSPEROUS FARMERS 





Hope and Fortune Found in Sugar Beets 


LBERTA’S fat crops of sugar beets have 
been doing much more than pouring over 
a hundred million pounds of sweetness into 
sugar bowls of western Canada annually. 
‘ve also been turning into land-owning farmers 
s of families who came to this country from 
pe in the postwar flow of immigrants as plain 
ultural workers with littke more than the 
ng on their backs and a willingness to tackle 
n jobs. i 
evating families from stoop labor into the 
of prosperous farmers is nothing new for the 
sugar industry in Canada’s most important 
ugar province. It’s been a stepping stone to 
ownership for so long that fully 75 per cent 
e 1,593 irrigated farms on which sugar beets 
grown in Alberta last year—and many hun- 
of other farms as well—are owned by fami- 
ho received their start in Canadian agricul- 
»y working up and down rows of beets on 
vands and knees. 
Alberta sugar industry’s latest graduating 
however, consists largely of families who 
een beaten into hopelessness so thoroughly 
torn Europe that most of them did not dare 
‘n day-dream of ever owning a chunk of land 
nada, much less of acquiring it for them- 
within two or three or four years. 
course, as they headed towards the beet fields 
lid not know what a stepping stone awaited 
in southern Alberta, where the beet-sugar 
ry is concentrated in irrigated districts about 
ridge. - 
m the time it was founded in 1902, Alberta’s 
ugar industry has been maintained and 
ded largely by immigrant labor. And it has 
ded these new Canadians in fine fashion for 
ack-breaking work, especially in the recent 
of the industry’s greatest progress and pros- 


¥ fast industrious and thrifty immigrants can 
long by working sugar beets is best summed 
WRITER is a member of the editorial staff of 
Lethbridge Herald. 


by George A. Yackulic 
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In Terms of Pure Experience 


by Lister Sinclair 


HERE HAS been a good deal said 

about the recent recording of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony by Tos- 
canini. Almost all has been directed 
to the personality and opinions of the 
great old conductor. Almost none has 
been directed to the problem of why 
this particular piece of music should 
be such a searching and final exercise 
of Toscanini’s abilities and insight. 

In short, the really interesting per- 
sonality is not Toscanini but Beet- 
hoven: and the interest even in Beet- 
hoven must be specially acute be- 
cause this symphony is the only one 
he wrote in his last style. 

Very few 
enough and grow enough to reach a 
last stvle. Sometimes the man perishes 
betore the artist. Schubert’s epitaph is 
a true one: “The Art of Music has 
here entombed a rich possession, but 
even far fairer hopes.” Sometimes the 


artists survive long 


artist perishes before the man; and we 
watch with growing sadness the spirit 
of genius that animated his youth fade 
slowly from the stagnating mind of 
Mendelssohn. 

But those who do attain a last style 
find themselves on common ground, 
no matter what art they practise. The 
last plays ot Sophocles. of Shakes- 
peare., and of Ibsen: the last music of 
Beethoven and of Wagner: the last 
paintings of Leonardo and of Rem- 
brandt: all this work accosts us with 
the same singular challenge and the 
same insistent urgency. Each of these 
men has set down something for his 
tellow men. “For them to read when 
thev’re in trouble, and I am not’, as 
Housman said. 


— alike the courtesies of 
convention, the sympathy of the 
audience and even the limitations of 
the medium, each produced in_ his 
last stvle work so full of matter as to 
burst convention, so full of insight 
as to fascinate attention, and so full 
of meaning as to transcend the limita- 
tions of words, notes of music, and 
Streaks of paint, and to stand out as 
ecstasies of pure thought wedded to 
pure emotion. 

Plays such as “The Winter's Tale” 
force our English tongue to speak in 
a voice it almost cannot recognize 
as its own. Paintings such as Rem- 
brandt’s last self-portraits cannot ap- 
pear only as brutally rough representa- 
tions of a tired and ugly old man; 
heart with 
knowledge and acceptance, the two 
great weapons of maturity. And the 
last works of Beethoven, including this 
Ninth Symphony, do not seem to 
belong to the Art of Music. They 
belong to pure art. As arrangements 
of sounds, they are jagged, abrupt and 
incomprehensible. It is as arrange- 
ments of thoughts that we find them 
taut and passionate, beyond words. 
I should say, beyond music, for we 
feel the overwhelming sense that here 
at last even Beethoven’s mighty spirit 
has cracked its sinews, and met its 
judgment. 


they harrow us to the 


And these things are common to 
all work produced in a last style. It 
is usually the last style of three. The 
first is an imitation of the greatest 
work of the artist’s great predecessors. 
This is wise for, like Newton, if these 
men have seen a little farther than 
their fellows, it was because they 
stood upon the shoulders of giants. 
Only a fool will do for himself what 
somebody else has already done for 
him, and so we find that genius of the 
maturing kind commonly begins by 
making over to itself what has already 
been accomplished. So Beethoven 
writes his first six quartets, and runs 


up a debt in favor of Haydn and | 


Mozart. 


S° ALSO Ibsen begins his career by 
writing exciting historical roman- 
ces, full of Vikings, and winged hel- 
mets, and complications of misunder- 
standing, and all the rest of the costu- 
mier’s paraphernalia of the nineteenth 
century theatre. The aim is not 
originality but excellence. The conven- 
tions are gladly accepted at first; the 
formulae seem alive and full of 
novelty. 

The second style is the style of 
mastery. In work after work the art- 
ist. reluctantly abandons another of 
the rules of his youth and shows off 
the smooth muscles of his master- 
ship. Here Beethoven writes the sym- 
phonies, concertos and overtures that 
are still most commonly played. Here 
Shakespeare writes the plays that we 
usually read in school. Here Rem- 
brandt becomes famous (and rich) as 
a painter of portraits on commission. 
The hammer of the giant falls with 
ease and confidence. 

But it passes. The man grows old 
in his heart. The mastery he has ac- 
quired with so much bitter toil, he 
seems to cast away. All the things 
which lesser men think important, he 
either treats with perfunctory con- 
tempt. or else neglects altogether. The 
incredibly beautiful plot mechanism 
of “Oedipus the King” is totally 
abandoned when Sophocles sets down 
the strange ritual of “Oedipus At 
Colonnus.” Shakespeare in his old age 
tells tales of a grandfather and tells 
them badly. Beethoven loses the habit 
of gigantic energy tempered by melt- 
ing sweetness which to this minute 
still hurls the Fifth Symphony on a 
path as sure and inevitable as a comet; 
instead he falls to grinding together 
pieces of his mind as jagged and in- 


tractable as icebergs. 


A“ rHESE men cease to speak in 
terms of their own particular art, 
and speak instead in terms of pure ex- 
perience. For a long time now these 
men have had nothing to say to peo- 
ple who think the arts are a flight 
from reality. To each man, his art 
has meant more and more an ap- 
proach to reality. Now, as he enters 
his last style, he gives up the ap- 
proach. He gives up the art. He deals, 


so far as man is able, with rea 
itself. Without preamble he plur 
into the business of telling us wha! 
knows of passion and serenity, 
other last things. And Shakespe 
Rembrandt, Beethoven and the 
of them, all give us glimpses of 
same mysterious kingdom. P 
might havé said it was the pati 
that was laid up in heaven; and P 
perhaps knew what he was tall 
about, for as a poet, he too found 
last style. 

It is this quality that is the abic 
interest in the Ninth Symphony. | 
no longer great music; it is the fe 
and imperfect transcript of the vi 
of reality. In every note you can |} 
the agony of longing as the nm 
heart breaks with its failure to te] 
what it knows to be true. Ulysses. 
turning, can only say, “These 
saw Troy fall, and the sufferings 
the Greeks.” What else can he 
Words cannot tell it, nor music eit 
but perhaps the inner light may s 
denly pass to us; and then we too 


an instant realize what it is that Bee 


hoven laid down his art for us 
learn. No wonder’ Toscanini 
struggled for fifty years to know 
symphony. No wonder he has let 
unsatisfied. It could hardly be ot! 
wise. Beethoven was not satisfied 
man who is trying to open the eyes 
the blind rarely is. 

But we need not despair. The 
ord of the vision can be found in 
the arts; and as we grow in spirit 
begin to understand it. Indeed, 


i 
es 
ne 


Oy 


( 


to 


as 


this 


.'¢ 


may even glimpse it for oursely« 


Time is on our side. As the Lay 


the Battle of Maldon said, so man) 


centuries ago, of them and of us 
Thought shall be the harder, 
Heart the keener, 
Mood shall be the more, 
As our might lessens. 
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480,000 tons of roots to three proce 


Sugar Beets 


ing plants owned and operated in A\- 


berta. The tonnage shattered Alber! 
previous all-time production rec 
of 445,164 tons from the 1950 cr 
It went into the books as the larg 
crop ever produced by any provi 
in the history of Canada. 

The method whereby Alber! 
sugar-beet growers are paid 63 
cent of the proceeds from the sale 
sugar extracted from their crop 
expected to return farmers appré 
mately $15 per ton for their |‘ 
beets, or an average of $200 per ac 
But, because of the incentive offe: 
beet workers for fat yields and 
determination of immigrants to c 
in on bonuses to swell their savin 
crops averaging between 15 and 
tons per acre are numerous on Alb 
ta’s irrigated farms. By the time t! 
finish collecting for their 1952 ci 
next fall, many of Alberta’s farm 
will count their profits from beets 
over $100 per acre. 

A steady flow of immigrants 
needed to provide the growing 
sugar beets in Alberta with am, 
labor until the various operations 
raising and harvesting the crop 
come more fully mechanized. 
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| d to France 


European Army Hangs in the Balance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 


igainst German domination 

the Schuman coal and steel 

nity, which is already set up 
irking. France plus the Saar 

out equals German steel pro- 
Germany plus the Saar far 

é s French production. The 
j don’t want to annex the Saar 
t. The most they really hope 
making it “European.” The 

Saar elections indicate that the 

S iders favor such a solution too, 
denauer would accept it, but the 
singly strong German right 
igitates for reunion with Ger- 


of course, easy to blame the 


| 1) for not having developed their 

mic strength as rapidly as the 
G ins have since the war—or be- 
fore it: for not governing themselves 


so that the country 
veaker than it is and is not as 

st as it could be; for proposing 
iropean Army plan themselves 

en balking at it just as it was 

t to be realized, and hence throw- 

of NATO’s plans into confu- 


alwavs 


I influential U.S. News and 
World Report takes this line, in its 
ssue of January 16. “The European 
\rmy.” it says, “is virtually dead be- 


fo t is born The Atlantic Al- 
has been severely set back by 
French... The U.S. program for 


Europe is on the verge of collapse... 


Tt American vision of a_ unified 
I pe can be forgotten, short of a 


miracle The U.S. will have to come 
th a whole new set of alterna- 
for Europe.” 


\ WHAT is the alternative policy 
J vhich this widely-read publica- 
its forward? “French leadership 
the answer. U.S. withdrawal 
Europe invites Stalin to walk 
\rming Germans to defend 
is the only choice left to 
I hower it U.S. and British troops 
to be garrisoned in Germany 
French may have to permit 
'o arm Germans as condition of 
ina RS RSIS, 
German Army 
ill stockpiled.” If the French 
to cooperate, “France is to 
rade as U.S. ally; West Ger- 
moves up as potentially more 
ul ally for U.S. New Big Three 
U.S., Britain, Germany, leav- 
ince outside looking in.” 
e you have the outpouring of 
can frustration over the seem- 
nsoluble problems of ending 
in Korea, helping the French 
-China, building a defence in 
and shoring up all the areas 
Fortunately, the simple 
ge of Germany for France as 
neipal U.S. ally on the con- 
cannot be official American 


yuipment for 


Veen, 


and if it were it could not be 
d readily by NATO, almost all 
ose: European members have 
lied with France and occupied 
rmany. 

Western problem still is, how 
German 


ure that contribution 


which the French Marshal Juin. as 
much as the British Montgomery. the 
American Ridgway or the Canadian 
Simonds, judges to be vital to any suc- 
cessful defence of Western Europe. 
But in pursuing it, Washington must 
take care of the feelings of its other 
European allies towards the Germans. 
just as the autocratic Kremlin must 
nevertheless beware the feelings of 
the Poles and Czechs when it makes 
its bid for a reunited Germany as 
Soviet Russia’s major ally. 
There are geographical as well as 
political considerations. If Germany 
y to give NATO some 
depth for defence, as well as addi- 
tional high-calibre troops and the 
support of the civil population in the 


is necessary 


fighting area, France 1: the main base 
for the whole operation of defending 
Europe. The supplies are brought in 
to its ports and carried across its roads 
and railwavs. The reserves are to be 


assembled there. The main ground 


support air bases are being built 
there. Ot 


gain forward strength in Germany 


what use would it be to 


in doing it we undermined the rear? 
The problem is, just as It was when 
Acheson suddenly came out with his 
proposal for 10 German divisions in 
the midst of the first Korean crisis, in 
Septembe! 1950, how to secure both 

The French improvised the plan for 
a European Army to meet this 1950 
situation. I happened to be in the 
midst of it, as I Knew the deputy who 
hotfoot to Bonn by 
Pleven and Queuille to talk to Ade- 
nauer. Heinemann and the German 
and Allied generals, and came back 


was sent olf 


with the basic idea, which was an- 
nounced ten days late! 


how much planning went into It 


1 : ' 
That's about 


Of course, the original proposal for 
national formations no larger than 
battalions was modified in the long 
pull of negotiation which produced 
the present plan, signed by France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg in May of last vear, 
but not yet ratified by any of their 
parliaments. Military practicability 
triumphed, and in the end the French 
were taking their stand, not against 
German brigades but against German 
corps, and the national unit was fixed 
as the small 
generally in favor. 


Yet there is no reason to believe 


division which is now 


that the present European Army plan 


which must not be 
The military editor of the 


IS a perfect one, 


touched. 
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rience dicated e Nas set 
But k mi suc s 
Mave Ss greed » unde e 
) Vssul ( T t ¢ Asse no ad Oo 
putting a S seit'eme first. means 
I e] de provid West 
Europe wit e minimun sec 
I 
g St a possiDie Sovie S g 
In the circumstances, Field Mars 
Montgome has come up w 
one suggestion which could e 
ssure the French d s e 
format on or ic u oOpean \ He 
las proposed it the British g 
orces in Europe be cluded e 
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doesn’t ask quite this much: only a 
solemn and signed assurance that 
British troops in Europe would work 
in the closest cooperation with the 
European Army—as the British Gov- 
ernment has already said they will 
With such an undertaking, and with 
diligent diplomacy by U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and Aid 
Administrator Harold Stassen on thetr 
rescue mission to Europe, the Euro- 
pean Army plan could almost certain- 
ly be saved and even improved. It is 
true that General de Gaulle 
tinues to talk of a national 
Army as a means ot preserving a Nna- 
Army. But 





con- 
German 
tional French such a 
revival would stir deep French fears, 
and be considered by the whole of 


European opinion which has been 


I 
working towards the integration of the 
continent as a retrograde step 

The most influential French paper 
Le Monde which has opposed a 
European Army, now favors ons 
with 
Maver. And the Gaullist group 
the Assembly tacitly 


Army 


the modifications 


fied Eurcpean 
gave its support to Mayer. after inter- 
rogating him 
matter. 


point by point or 
Far from being a disaster, it is jus 
as well that the European Army ques- 


tion has been brought to a head. The 


reservations of the French. quick 
followed by those of Bon only 
recognize a difficult situation which 


existed in both countries. In Paris the 
treaty had already iwalted ratifica- 
tion for nine months in Germar 
final action attended a decision of 


Supreme Court 





{ DENAUER had pressed for ratifica- 
l tion to the verv limit of politica 


eaSiDiity, and QUICK VY seized 


respite, saving Germany, to wanted 


modifications 


But he has now re- 


n Ine {t& SIS 


= 
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OTTAWA LETTER 





Early Election is Possible 


by John A. Stevenson 


HE IDEA of a genera the Department ot National Defence 


Defore the Coronation cannot de 


eiection 
Was Mismanaging the program of re- 
armament and gave the parties in op- 
of the Currie position an opportunity for a com- 
bined attack upon the Government, a 
both the Cabinet and its 


impossibility. Be- 





the suspicions ol 


a weak Minister majority. of 


“You know where 
to Set me, Janie’ 


following in Parliament was favorable 
to the project of an election in the 
late spring. 

The calculation was that with the 
farmers in a cheerful mood as the re- 
sult of harvesting bountiful crops and 
a high level of industrial activity keep- 
ing unemployment down to modest 
dimensions and wages at their topmost 
scale in our history, the voters would 
hesitate to eject from office a Min- 
istry, which could claim credit, per- 
haps not wholly justified but still 
plausible, tor producing an era of 
good times; and that it would be wise 





You can go out with an easier mind when you 


know the telephone is “right there”’. 


So many times, in so many ways, your telephone 


contributes to your sense of security...to easier 


and more pleasant living for you and your family. 


No price can measure its usefulness 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 





COMPANY OF CANADA 





to appeal without delay for a f; 
mandate and not run the risk of p 
crops, an economic recession in 
United States or some other ady 
factor causing a setback for the 
tional prosperity, for which the ¢ 
ernment would be blamed by n 
voters. : 

However, the evidence of a 
unfavorable reaction throughout 
country to the disclosures of \ 
and extravagance made by the C\ 
Report and through the debate in 
liament among voters, who feel 
they have been grossly overtaxe: 
recent years, has for the moment 
ed the ardor of many of the Li! 
advocates of an early election. Bul 
idea still has a band of keen sup; 
ers, who believe that the Governr 
has in its hands some winning c: 
sufficiently strong to offset the d 
age done by the Currie Report. 

One of these is the belligerent 
titude which Premier Duplessis 
Quebec has suddenly adopted tow 
the Federal Government. In re 


speeches in the Legislative Asseni! 


of Quebec he has made wild acc 
tions that since 
isters at Ottawa have been trying 


pit Quebec against Ontario” and | 


1945 certain Min- 





esh 


Or 


Sa- 


‘to 


lat 


the hapless government of the Jatte: 


province had been “seized by 


the 


throat” and forced to sign an agree- 


ment about taxation. In fiery wo 


he has proclaimed that “Quebec 


what it takes to resist blackmail” a 
that against sinister encroachments 


the Federal authority” we are fight 


rds 


is 


nd 


ol 


ing 


for the current generation and for 


that of tomorrow, we are fighting 
a democratic regime, which can 
continue to exist 
IZers.” 


— since Mr. Duplessis is an 


pert political actor, there 


good deal of theatrical fustian in such 
pronouncements, but they also indi 


cate that he has declared war upon 


for 
( 
101 


under the central- 


ex- 


ij- 


the 


St. Laurent Ministry as he did in 1941 
upon the King Ministry over the issue 
of Canada’s participation in the Sec- 


ond World War. 

Some of the directors of 
strategy of the Liberal party are ¢ 
fident that, whatever may be the \ 


of Mr. Duplessis and his Union \:- 


tionale party, the rest of the cou 
believes that for the efficient gov 
ing of Canada a_ strong Fed 
authority at Ottawa is essential, 

they favor an equitable distributio 
the burdens and fruits of taxatio 
order to make possible nation-\ 
uniformity in the benefits of s 
services and that they resent the si 
ing dog-in-the manger attitude of 
Duplessis and regard him as a 

fessional disturber of the nati 
harmony. 


| ee ARE fully aware that, if 
make the attitude of Mr. Dupk 
an issue of the election, he is cer 
to take the field in the Federal elec 
as the active ally of Mr. Drew, 

has given his blessing to the con 
tions about the invasion of provin 
rights, and to mobilize his well-o 
political machine for the support 
Progressive - Conservative candid 
in Quebec. But they feel assured | 
Mr. St. Laurent has now suc! 
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a fresh pow ful hold upon the affections of a class by himself as a polished parlia- 
of poor the . eat majority of his racial com- mentary orator, whose combination of 
1 In the D ., even if Mr. Duplessis ranges a true Liberal philosophy, wisdom and | 
adv orse ot 5 province painting lurid pic- wit in his speeches no other member g j 
the Aa- tu f the menace offered to its can match. Furthermore, his popular- e 
he Cov- : ights, they will remain deaf to ity with all parties was made crystal i CA NA DA’ S FIR s T BA w K | 
y miny - | ‘gestion that they would be clear before the adjournment in De- 5 4 
mm Mr. Drew replaced the pre- cember, when political friends and \ ; 
a very am me Minister at Ottawa. foes marked his completion of 35 é J 
‘ . . ! ¥ 
out the vears of membership of the House of : yy. 
: KS : ynvinced that, Be seornrvarcaree ome i 
if W ste 5 ‘| Dre a ted th a Commons by vieing with one another ae reenttllen 
. a rew accepte e active co- 
» Currie ‘ e cef in the warmth of their tributes to his 
Bo mn of Mr. Duplessis, which he 
‘an Par- es ee, <2 services and virtues. 
= B co irdly refuse if it was offered, : TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
eel at B 3 : : It may be that he had declined to 
j th »race would be a kiss of death ie =! : ; : 
axed in me the ; e associated with Mr. Claxton in a 
Bf outside Quebec, as thousands fea ; 
nt ¢2ol- e : : . subordinate capacity, but his restora- 
= - of yressive-Conservatives and in- . : 3 
Libra ‘ i ake eet tion to authority in the Department 
® de ‘nts would refuse to vote fc 
But the B dep raents 7 of National Defence would have help- 
P apo ical blood brother of Mr. Dup- 
SUPP ort: S a Sia ed greatly to revive public confidence ‘ 
; : os, And thousands of disgruntled Sern et ae : 
ernment sl © in it, and it would have been a 
ee B Liberwis would also decide that the ie ; ; eee 
g cards fs: lead erase guarantee that there would be no 
: ® ins | their own leaders must be con- 5 . 
le dum- BS = ; 5 more of such literary excursions of B J M 
F S do n preference to letting the will ; ats : Sa AN K O F ON TREAL 
t. i decals ianaaeal < General Simonds, the Army's Chief of 
f i ne Vall. . 4 » , ' He , ec 
ah ab. fl Uplessis: Preval. | Staff, beyond the proper sphere of his WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
- fhe second card, on which the Lib- ADIO9 
assis of : duties, as have exposed him to very 
era! champions of an early election ; 
toward : ; J ; severe editorial lectures by papers like 
B set great store, is the representation he W 
recent : ; the Winnipeg Free Press and Mont- 
B of Canada at the approaching corona- fl Uhiniaiote 
ssenib! : oe 5 real Gazette. 
potion Queen Elizabeth. It is a ques- 
ee § tion about which the official program HE House of Commons was at its 
~ B of the Liberal party for the beguile- best in an interesting non-partisan aa ie Lx} 148 sce @ Presented by Canada’s largest mail order seed 
ine “to cee ; 5 e ; ‘ages le y y an 
me! ment of the voters will be quite silent. debate on January 21, initiated by a 20 pages in i k, cover to cover rl 
ne - b But there are subtle ways and means motion of Mr. Fulton for the appoint- SEED and NURSERY full color 
te ain F of using the machinery of propaganda ment of a joint committee of both 
7 Ue S to pose to the voters the issue as to Houses for the purpose of studying 
} ae § whether they would prefer Canada to the problem created by the growing 
: WOES have as its chief representative at the volume of filthy literature now cir- a Cj 
a ~ Coronation Mr. St. Laurent or Mr. culating freely in Canada and recom- m4 P Y Bs 
a and Drew mending legislation for coping with it. . a 
ae ? In French-Canada the response in Mr. Fulton gave a lucid exposition of 
fighting favor of Mr. St. Laurent would be the gravity of the problem, about 
ind fo B virtually unanimous and elsewhere in which all parties agreed, and thought- 
ting Jo } the country a reluctance on the part ful contributions to the debate were 
canno F of many voters to deprive a widely made by Mr. Knight, Mr. J. M. Mac- GEORGETOWN .. . ONTARIO 
cont respected statesman of the honor of donnell, Mr. Applethwaite and others, 
crowning his career by representing nearly all who supported the motion. 
his country as a leading figure at a The argument of Mr. Garson, the THE 
an eX- ereat historical ceremony might well Minister of Justice, that the question Casualty Company rT Canada 
C6 oO B cance! out their displeasure with the of the obscenity of a publication can- 
in such policies of his Ministry. not be decided fairly on akstractions eS : Le ee 
oO indi it > decisi > date or gener: finitions in a si Bes 
ie B the decision about the date or general Conant ns in a scatute ind H. S. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
pon the of the election will be suspended for that Section 207 of the Criminal President Managing Director 
in 1941 fF some weeks. It is the intention of Mr. Code provided reasonably effective AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
1e Issue \bbott to present the Federal Budget checks upon the flood of obscene lit- IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
he Sec- p either at the end of February or in erature, Was not very convincing but 
the tirst week of March and if there it sufficed to rally for the defeat of 
of the is evidence that the reductions of taxa- the motion all the Libera: party, ex- BABSON’S 
re con- tion, which it will certainly decree, cept a handful of deserters who rein- 
e Views have heen large enough to evoke a forced the solid votes of all the par- 'R t C di Mi ” 
on Na- Wa f gratitude from the harassed ties in Opposition. epor $s on anadian ines 
poenit} Be rs, then the advocates of an ik blem i xtremely ympl h for EVERY SPECULATOR AND TRADER 
ay : : . t roble S extreme! € I- timely message for f CUL t RADER in the current bul- 
yovern- ed ppeal will tell the Prime Min- i P . F oo P ae os 5 : 5 
F st t there is “a tide in the affairs cated and any specia. legislation, etin, entitled — 
"edacra he i € Is < e - e - 7 <. ; Se 14 aa : 
f ’ . which tried to define obscenity would 
al. that 0 which must be taken at the pasts TAKING PROFITS 
. . involve an extension of government 
tion of 0 nd that he must not miss the ; . ants. are al , f 
: " 10 hance for another victorv of- powers of censorship, which are al- The study discusses, in detail, present feverish activity in the ‘penny’ stocks 
to - en & SHOE VICK f h read\ dangerously excessive. and offers some sound advice to ‘everyons—lares or small—who is interested in 
e e Ie \ a temporary upsurge of the aa _ t up of stocks. 
yates: G ment’s ceaaae , The true remedy lies in higher va on 
SQ _ia : eC € c : ¢ “ : ] his bulletin, plus our next two issues published every other week is available 
: ‘ >ducation, which would : ee es 
> sn .rl- standards of education 7 . a to you for the nominal cost of handling and mailing. Simply attach $2.00 to this 
eo i MS almost inexplicable why Mr. improve literary tastes and a greater form—fill in your name and address below, and return it to us immediately. The 
2 S: Laurent, when he decided that provision of wholesome literature for supply on hand is limited. 
a ae . Y <nigh 
cog ce must be taken of the wide- the young. According to Mr. Knight 
atic a : . ioe 7 BABSON’S CANADIAN REPORTS, LIMITED 
- spre popular distrust of Mr. Clax- British children have a great advan- o - 
tor ‘pacity to manage the program tage over Canada’s in this respect. and 511 Harbour Commission Bldg Toronto 1 
Ol nce with economical efficiency in the correspondence columns of the SS SSS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSBF SSS Sse sss SS 
if tev Cit to choose as Associate Min- weekly New Statesman, British visi- Babson’s Canadian Reports, Limited, 
iple ts ISt National Defence Mr. Camp- tors to Russia recently testified that, 511 Harbour Commission Building, 
cer! in I e Solicitor-General whose ex- while Russian children might be in- Toronto 1, Ontarie. 
Hecion Pe ¢ of its problems is obviously doctrinated at an early age with the Decor Sirs 
n o ia ia aa ’ i h hev were rigidl\ Enclosed please find $2.00, for which please send me your TRIAL OFFER described 
v, 10 me instead of bringing back into Communist faith, they were rigidly above. Forward this material to 
oni_n- In binet Major Power, who was safeguarded from the influence of 
vin. al Su 1 admirable Minister for Air trashy comics and supplied with an 
-o: ed du the Second World War. abundance of good reading, including 
ort ot Over not only is Major Power such old favorites of Anglo-Saxon 
didi: es a competent administrator, but children as the tales of Grimm and 
ed tat House of Commons, of which Hans Andersen and books like 
uch a ne now the “Father” he is in Huckleberry Finn 
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CANADA'S TOP UNIONIST 








Railway Workers’ Labor B 


YHE MOST POWERFUL, most highly paid, 
ind unquestionably one of the ablest labor 
jers in Canada is a man whose name un- 
five Vears ago was virtually unknown to the 
Canadian public 

Today. the name Frank Hall is synonymous 

ith the organized strength of 144,000 railway 
workers members of 15 international and two 
ational railway unions. They are the “non-ops”— 
men who do not actually run the trains, but with- 

vhom the trains cannot be operated. They in- 
clude telegraphers, signalmen. shop craftsmen, 
ght handlers, clerks and laborers. 

Hall's decision, backed by the union member- 
ship. can bring Canada’s railways and commun- 
cations to a halt and that’s exactly what hap- 
pened for nine days in 1950. Through his own 
ion. the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks. Freight Handlers and Express and 
tation Emplovees. Hall has the power to stop the 
flow of grain by shutting down the lakehead grain 
elevators where his members are employed. 

Hall's power reaches into the country’s seaports 
ind lakeports. At a word from him. all the freight 
disgorged at Halifax. St. John. N.B., and Mont- 
real would pile up and choke the ports. Steamship 
freight unloaded at the Great Lakes ports is also 
moved by members of his union. 

While Hall is a power in Canadian transporta- 
tion, his rise to fame is due in large measure to 
his successful battle, begun almost singlehandedly, 
to rid the country of the Communist-dominated 
Canadian Seamen’s Union 

Not one to underestimate his own talents as a 
ibor leader and skill as a negotiator, Hall none- 
the-less is not given to boasting. But if anyone 
leserves the credit for the about-face by. the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in its tol- 
erance of Communists within its midst. it is Frank 
Hi For in forcing the reluctant TLC to expel 
the CSU, he brought about a reassessment by the 
congress executive of the TLC’s position on Com- 
munism. From an attitude of “their politics isn’t 
ur business.” the TLC made a full turn when 
osed the doors at its annual conventions to 


Vone even suspected of Communist assocla- 


H' Is NO newcomer on the labor scene. At 59, he 
haus 33 vears in the labor movement behind 
28 as Grand Vice President of the union, an 
ite of the American Federation of Labor. 
Hall's) main influence and power stem trom 
S position as chairman of the general confer- 
ce committee and joint negotiating committee 
or the 17 railway unions—a post to which he was 
ted in 1947, 
\n assessment of Hall explains why he sits at 
head of the table when the railway union lead- 
rs gather to map strategy. He is keenly intelli- 
nt. quick-witted and has an incisive mind that 
uckly cuts through to the core of a problem. He 
S a master of tactics and strategy in negotiations, 
nd has a marked ability to maintain a poker face 
shen confronted with a major crisis. When 
Ha plays his cards, the Opposition finds it hard 
tO guess what the card will be until he lays it on 
the table. Unlike some labor leaders, Hall shuns 
emouonal approach to bargaining; he has a 
WIL fF RI D I IST well-known writer on lahor af- 


rs member of the editorial staff of the To- 
nto Globe and Mail 


by Wilfred List 


practical mind and knows when to compromise 
and when to hold firm. 

Hall's shrewdness and firmness have paid off in 
substantial benefits to the union members, but the 
gains for the workers have been costly to the 
railways and indirectly paid for by the public 
through higher freight rates. In 1948, just 15 
hours trom a strike deadline, the railway unions, 
both operating and non-operating groups, under 
Hall’s leadership, won a 17 cent an hour increase 

10 cents more than a conciliation board had 
recommended. The cost to the railways: $86,- 
000.000. 

Iwo vears later the unions won a cut in the 
work week from 48 to 40 hours without any re- 
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FRANK HALL 


duction in pay, plus an increase of seven cents an 
hour. And last December came a new gain—an 
average of 16 cents an hour (about $40,000,000 ) 
and the Rand Formula compelling all those who 
hadn't joined the union (an estimated 16,000) to 
pay union dues. 

All these gains have given Hall undisputed lead- 
ership of the railway group. But it is not only be- 
cause of the success of the union strategy that 
Hall has acquired leadership status. He is widely 
read, delves into philosophy, can be seen attend- 
ing McGill discussions on the humanities, and has 
a facile command of English, which he uses in 
rapid-fire fashion. He can be coldly critical, abrupt 
and caustic when annoyed, but he does not lack 
a sense of humor. 

Physically, he looks several years younger than 
his 59. He is of medium height, stands erect and 
walks with a casual but confident air. His hair line 
has made a far retreat in the past years. He looks 
more like a banker than a labor leader. 

But above all he has the leadership qualities 
needed to hold together a body with such dis- 
parate interests as the group of 17 unions that 
range from unskilled workers to highly skilled 
machinists. 




















































































OSS: Frank Hall 


If Hall lacks anything of the characteristics in- 
herent in a popular leader, it is a flair for ap peal- 
ing to and rousing the masses of workers, a qual- 
ity that some lesser labor leaders have to a g: ater 
degree. Part of this may be due to the faci that 
Hall has an air of reserve. He seldom appeu's to 
emotions or regales an audience with platituces. 

His environment and background have ori nted 
him to a conventional approach to trade unio: ism 
Hall is no social visionary. He leans to the con- 
cept of a trade union as a business organization 
operating on behalf of the workers, but within 
the existing economic and social structure. From 
his very beginning in the union he has concerned 
himself with immediate problems of wages, |iours 
and working conditions and left others to deal 
with legislative matters. His philosophy can be 
summed up in his own words: “I don’t see any- 
thing better than the basic economic system we 
now have. Nothing is workable over the long pu 
that destroys initiative and incentive. When the\ 
become stultified, we stop progressing.” 


7° Hatt a union is a balance wheel in the econ- 
omy to insure that the workers receive a fair 
share of the joint production of capital and labor 
And the stronger the union, the more effectively it 
can do the job. He is opposed to government inter- 
vention in the affairs of unions or corporations. 
except to curtail abuses arising out of cartels o 
monopolies. 

Hall has no ambition except to serve his union 
He has turned down important jobs to continue 
in that role. The fealty and finesse with which he 
has worked have been recognized by his interna 
tional, which has awarded him a salary of $17.- 
500 a year, making him the highest paid union 
official in Canada. His own union is the largest of 
the railway organizations on the continent, with « 
membership of 200,000, including 18,000 in 
Canada. 

Hall joined the Brotherhood in 1919, when the 
union was in its infancy in Canada. He had been 
in the country only five years then, having come 
here as an immigrant of 20 from England. In Can- 
ada, he worked as a laborer until he got a job as 
a baggage checker with the CPR in Montreal 
When the union made its appearance, he joined 
His advance was rapid. A year after joining 
he was elected secretary of the System Commit: 
tee of the Eastern Division of the CPR. The next 
year he became general chairman and four \ cars 
later moved up to the top as Canadian vice-pres 
dent of his union 


7 BROTHERHOOD had made its first orgs 12« 
tional drive among employees of the Can. i 
Pacific Railway. Under Hali’s direction the | 10n 
turned to steamships, warehouses, terminal ¢le- 
vators and other miscellaneous enterprises. 
When the union attempted to establish its 
the Canadian National Railways it clashed he: 


‘with the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway '0- 


plovees, then led by labor veteran A. R. Mo hel 
The CBRE was firmly entrenched in the CNR nd 
for 25 years the two unions jostled and jock \e 
with each other for members. It was a tribu'- t 
Hall’s diplomacy that despite the objection 0! 
some of his associate unions, he opened the ‘0 
to the CBRE to join the general conference «)m- 
mittee and the joint negotiating committee o! te 

international unions. 
Hall’s private life, or what he has of it in wiulon 
CONTINUED ON PAG! 19 
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STCCK SELECTION 





What Time ls It? 


by W P. Snead 


{TH THE stock markets and 
the economy of this continent 
near the peaks of a boom of 


nei 2 years’ duration the current 
stres og of “growth potential” in 
stocs. ané industry appears oddly at 
va with fact. When the capacity 
of yroduction machine has been 
do in these 12 years, giving us 
in put so great that both the 
den s of defence and the civilian 
eco are being met, this hardly 
see the time to anticipate further 
vf the industrial plant. 

| , boom passes through an 
0 process that ends when the 
up of goods has saturated the 
demand. Despite the fe- 
Vel pace of the “catch up” boom, 
es eg from last summer’s ' steel 
strike, it appears that we have reached 
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vanced stage in the process. 

ries approach near record 

ey commodity prices continue to 

Ue and consumer credit stands at 
me high. 

1 We consider that the normal 

of years has been compressed 

short span of time under the 

p - of defence demand and the 

stimulant of Governmental 


cles the possibilities of over- 


LY such as we are witnessing in 
( ng in the U.S., are apparent. 


\ | TIME IS IT in the business 
yecomes the big question now. 

n the short term view, two 
icturs buoy the economy now: 

imism inspired by President 
ower’s victory and the “catch 
om. Confidence, never a dur- 
ctor, will be the primary deter- 

in business activity and stock 

pi If confidence wanes, the 
uo already being slowed by the 
higher interest rates and the 


ty 


[napping geese gene premeenE 
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normal first quarter deflationary flow 
of taxes to the treasury. can lose 
momentum rapidly. Primary indica- 
tions of this will be supplied by the 
stock market, and the sales figures ot 
consumer durables, such as automo- 
biles and television sets, will reflect 
consumer attitudes. 

These short term forces need the 
perspective of the long term picture. 
Since 1941, when the dark outlook 
of the war sent stock prices to their 
lowest point in nearly two decades, 
both stock prices and production of 
goods have continued in a broad up- 
trend. The start of the Korean war 
cancelled the recessive forces evident 
in 1949 and also made the spending 
and taxing policies of Washington the 
controlling factors of the economy. 

The election year of 1952 displayed 
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how effective this control was. The 
“stretch out” of the rearmament pro- 
gram early in the vear coupled with 
the forcing of earlier prepayment of 
corporate ~ taxes forced inventory 
liquidation and considerable unem- 
ployment. Then the long deferred steel 
strike, with exquisite timing, provided 
the means for a pre-election “catch 
up” boom, which was accelerated by 
the removal of credit restrictions. 
Thus there is much that is artificial 
in the economic set-up. 

Against such a background the use 
ot “growth potential” as a criterion 
of stock selection for investment 
seems of doubtful value. The soun- 
dest of stocks are a poor investment 
at the wrong time, for capital losses 
can erase the dividend return of years 
ahead. When stock prices appreciate 
to the point where the dividend vield 
declines to the levels available in the 
highest grades of bonds, growth be- 

: . CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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1952 —Record Year 
For Equitable Life 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Head Office Premises ort $ 25.000.00 
Mortgages on Real Estate 18,830.558.67 
Agreements for Sale : 167,032.42 
Loans on Policies 998,459.88 
Bonds and Debentures (Book Value) ; 1,668.808.82 
Stocks (Book Value) ; 74,250.06 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 29,316.64 
Interest: Accrued 91.399.33 
Premiums Due and Deferred (Net) 389,509.27 


TOTAL ASSETS 74.335.09 





LIABILITIES 


Poliey and Annuity Reserves $20. 170.870.00 
Provis on for Unpaid and Unreported Claims 210,559.00 
Amounts Left With the Company at Interest 1,172,047.04 
Paxes. Expenses and Accounts Due and 


Accrued 77.661.75 
Other Liabilities 388.036. 76 
Staff Pension Fund $14,822.14 
Dividends Allotted to Polieyiolders 161.3900 
Asset Fluctuation Reserve 95,327.53 
Investment and Contingency Reserves —_ 04 

CAPITAL PAID IN S27 155.0 

SURPLUS l, 106 163 05 


POTAL LIABILITIES 





(Assets increased by $1.391.008 ... Poliey Reserves 
higher by $1.136.716 . . . Payments to Poliey- 
holders and Beneficiaries $1.21 1.378 New 
Business increased to $11.896.245 .. . Insurance in 


Force $91.879,.918... Gross Interest earned 5.01% 





[Eouitas Le Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


4#EAD O CE — WATERLOO,ONTARIOC 
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Easy, It's In The Book 


by Stewart Treviranus 


I ANCIAL REPORTS, like any 


eports, issume 


e ‘ 1S certain amount 
edge 1 their chosen 
the printed 
d alone, but the 


Is the 


whole 


Story 


“Braves” of the sky. a 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane, who have made a business of 

giving away free literature, have pub- 

lished a little masterpiece entitled 

‘How to Read A Financial Report”. 
Henceforth anvone 

elementary thmetic 


Formed in 


R.C.A.F. Sabre Jets Over Strasbourg 
Enaland in 1942, the Re 
part of the N.A.T.O. defence forces in 





to interpret even the most intricate 
balance sheet, including Mr. Abbott's 
annual effort. Merrill Lynch and 
associates have shown on the inside 
front and back covers the Consolidat- 
ed Balance Sheet and the Con- 
solidated Income & Earned Surplus of 
a mythical manufacturing company. 
In 23 pages they manage to explain 
financial terms, the meaning of every 
item commonly listed on balance 
sheets and finally what one can learn 
from it. The Net Book Value of 
Securities is treated in some detail as 
is the proportion of bonds to prefer- 
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contribute to the defence of freedom 
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d Indians are now 


France, where they 


Proudly bearing the motto “Bellicum Cecinere’’, meaning 


‘They sounded the war trumpets” 

















CANADAIR — 
A Good Place to Work 
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helped to clear the skies of Europe in the 
trying days of World War IL. 


on the war path... establishing a reputation as 
one of the outstanding fighter units in the R.C.A.F. 


Now stationed in France, today’s Red Indian 


Squadron again stands ready. And ready | 
too, are her planes — among hundreds built 
by Canadair another Canadian | 


contribution to the security of the world. 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, 


this great Canadian squadron 


Victory followed victory as the Red Indians went 


MONTREAL 































red and common stock. It show 
to find the bond, preferred stock ang 
common stock ratios. 

Because the balance sheet onl 
represents the situation as it stood op 
one particular day, there follows ap 
analysis of the income account. S mple 
arithmetig though, will quick! ep. 
lighten one as to the margin of 
the operating ratio and thus th 
nomic condition of our mythica) com. 
pany. At this point we dis over 
whether we are dealing with a Loy 
Risk—Low Return or High R sk— 
Speculative Return proposition 
‘Investors’ and ‘Speculators’ sep ‘rate 

From interest charges on bone and 
earnings On common shares we pro- 
gress to stock prices and marke 

Presently we come to the m 
the matter. as Merrill Lynch, P orce 
Fenner & Beane put it: “Inve 
Then Invest”, the golden rule 
vestors. The reader is now an an 
investment analyst; amateur, because 
the publishers hasten to add a word 
of caution, namely “these other 
things” referred to at the very e 
the book: The economy ef the coun- 
try, of the particular industry and the 
management of the company 
also be considered. 

“How To Read A Financia! Re- 
port” is treated like a novel throug 
out and cleverly illustrated, dispersing 
every semblance of dullness common- 
ly associated with financial reports 
Henceforth, when asked if you can 
read a balance sheet, you can cheer- 
fully reply: “Sure, it’s in the book 


INSURANCE 


Nothing Small 
by G. L. Pratt 


A* Ontario school teacher under- 
£4 went long and costly hospituliza- 
tion and surgefy for removal of « dis- 
lodged spinal disk. The specialist who 
operated held that such back injuries 
are usually the result of a heavy fal 
The teacher recalled such a fall, on 
icy steps six months before but had 
not associated it with his trouble 

Teaching again after convalescence 
four months later, he casually men- 
tioned the theory about his injury to 
the school’s principal. It transpired 
that there had been a Liaility polic) 
in effect at the school when he took 
his tumble. 

Under its contract, lapsed a \eal 
since, with no opportunity to 
an opinion by first-hand obsery tion 
of the case, the insurance com 
made a teacher happy with a e\ 
gratia payment of $250. 

Another story to show that 
ance companies have a high sens. 0 
honor. 

Pacific Coast timber concerns © ve! 
their log rafts against perils of th. sea 
while in tow across the Strait of € 2or- 
gia. This is accomplished by is» ing 
an insurance certificate for each »"pa- 
rate voyage. Heavy seas will sme- 
times break up and scatter imm ase 
rafts of which the insurance com) 10% 
has no knowledge prior to the 08s 
Many thousands of dollars in cl.ims 
for loss and salvage of valuable |ogs 
are paid out under certificates is-ued 
after the loss has happened. Theie 1S 
nothing “small” in such dealings 
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Labor Boss: Frank Hall 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


5 spent with his wife in his 


si 5 Montreal home. They have 
tw and a daughter.. One son 
te it the University of Texas 
M School at Galveston and an- 
B® othe taking post-graduate work 
Sin stry at McGill University. 
His iter, Who had her eye on a 
sta er, gave up dramatics when 
sh mbed, as Hall Says, to mar- 

rag 
H greatest achievement un- 
doubt has been his ability to 
S main the united front among the 
7 dealing with the railways. 
This . required tact, diplomacy 
and ibility to reconcile the con- 
flict of interests between some mem- 
Wi Hall’s main tilts have been 


railways, none has been 
is. fiercely as_ his battle 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
Irades and Labor Congress 


Band tt 

Pexecutive for harboring the Com- 
munisi-ied union. His fight against 
the CSL arose from activities by the 
seamen among his own members 
whom they were attempting to induce 


walk out in sympathy with strik- 


imen. When CSU | leaders 


MILES DON’T MATTER 


DRIVE YOURSELF 


No 2 0/ 
Mileage er eee 
Charge Discount 

No Nov. 

; to 
Mileage 
Limit March 
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Morris House (Dept.M.8) Aldershot, England 


RAC 


elegrams: Morservice, Aldershot, England 


Special rebates for long period hire aA 


CARS AVAILABLE ON THE CONTINENT 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers to the late King George VI 
Booth’s Distilleries Limited 





BOOTA’S 


HOUSE 
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broke up a meeting called by Hall at 
Fort William, he declared war on 
the union. Quickly he manoeuvered 
the merger of the company-tainted 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union, led 
by ex-Communist J. A. (Pat) Sulli- 
van and the tough AFL Seafarers’ 
International Union, and demanded 
that the TLC expel the CSU, which 
was then engaged in a deep sea 
strike. 

The eventual expulsion of the 
CSU cleared the way for cutting 
Communists and suspected Com- 
munists from the ranks of delegates 
to TLC conventions. The Congress 
policy on Communism had come the 
full turn. 

A sequel to the CSU-SIU fight has 
never before been disclosed. Al- 
though Hall fathered the entry of the 
SIU into Canada, his relations with 
SIU leader Banks have cooled. His 
change of heart about the SIU un- 
doubtedly lies in his concern over 
charges made by SIU members about 
the autocratic way the union is oper- 
ated. One of the most serious charges 
is that men have been arbitrarily 
blacklisted, thus denying them the 
right to work. 


What Time is it ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


comes of secondary importance to 
the safety of capital and regularity 
of income. 

In the broad sweep of markets from 
undervaluation to overvaluaton, a 
point of transition is reached. where 
investment becomes speculation. Tim- 
ing, the most difficult factor of all, is 
the master factor in all market calcu- 
lations and when to buy far ovitweighs 
what to buy. 

Let us take the stock of Canadian 
Pacific for a concrete example. No 
one will question its growth with 
Canada. CP is one of Canada’s key 
stocks; its business activities furnish a 
sensitive barometer of the changes in 
our economic picture and the price 
action of the stock on the world’s 
leading exchanges reflects world in- 
vestment opinion. 

The chart shows the wide price 
fluctuations that have occurred since 
the 1940 low of 3 was recorded. This 
low marked the termination of an 11- 
year trend from the 1929 high of 
6614. As rail traffic expanded under 
the pressure of war, gross earnings 
improved and those who bought the 
stock expecting a resumption of 
dividends were rewarded for their 
foresight by a dividend declaration in 
1944 and a broad advance to the 1946 
high of 245%. Discounting of a post- 

war drop in earnings brought the price 
back to a low of 111 where a yield 
of 12 per cent provoked investment 
buying. 1948 saw a swing to 21%, 
where the yield fell to 6 per cent, and 
a 100 per cent retreat to the 1949 
low of 11%. 

The western oil discoveries helped 
spark the advance to the 1952 high 
of 40 at the April peak of the specula- 
tive oil boom and the following 
decline brought the price back to a 
low of 30 last November. Since then 





the price has rebounded to 34 and 
dropped again to a recent low of 31. 
This action makes CP one of the most 
notable laggards in the New York 
Rail market where the Dow-Jones rail 
average has been lifted to a 21-year 
high of 112.53. 

The current outlook for the Com- 
pany is not too favorable, except for 
the speculative oil factor. The decline 
in earnings from the important sub- 
sidiaries of steamships and Consoli- 
dated Smelters places the emphasis 
for earnings upon the railroad prop- 
erty. Volume of traffic is the most 
important factor in rail earnings, for 
costs are relatively fixed and will tend 
to move higher upon settlement of the 
current wage dispute. 

With the current yield (at 31) of 
4.8 per cent a bare point above the 
3.85 per cent return offered by the 
latest Government bond issue we must 
place the stock in a speculative or 
high risk category. Scrutiny of the 
chart will show that a broad “shelf of 
supply” exists above 34 and a top of 
no mean proportions has been formed 
over the last year. 

The technical analysis of the chart 
indicates an advance beyond 34 is a 
pe setae while penetration 

f the recent low of 30 would offer 
en objectives of 26 and 18. Thus 
we consider IT IS TIME to use re- 
coveries to switch into bonds until the 
long term growth factors can be again 
bought at a discount. 


War Flashback 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


field behind us. As they moved past 
us the men were talking and smoking 
and cursing the weight of their equip- 
ment. The comrades in our own com- 
pany shouted at Karpish and me, call- 
ing us gold bricks and slackers. We 
shouted back at them, wishing them 
good luck and warning them to keep 
their heads down. There was no sing- 
ing in the ranks, for our outfit had no 
particular songs of its own, and any- 
how we were not addicted to singing 
on the march. 

My feelings as I watched the bat- 
talion pass were a mixture of guilt, 
loneliness and gladness. I felt guilty 
that they should be going into the 
attack without me, and lonely as | 

caught momentary glimpses of my 
friends marching away and leaving 
me behind. But above all else I still 
felt glad that this would be one attack 
I would miss. 

After the battalion had gone Karp- 
ish and I sat on the pile of duffel and 
I rolled him a cigarette. From down 
the road came the unmistakable sound 
of another battalion approaching us. 
Above the tramp of feet on the earth- 
en roadway we could hear the men 
singing, although the tune of their 
song was new to us, and strangely 
different from the one we had been 
listening to for the past half wae 

“What outfit is this?’ Karpish a 
ed me. 

“It must be the English Battalion,” 
I answered. “They're the only one 
still to come.” 

“What the hell tune is that they’re 
singing?” he asked. “It sounds like a 
hymn to me.” 

The first company came around 
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Proiection 


Young kangaroos depend on mother's 
pouch for protection . . . far seeing 
people depend cn insurance. Don't let 
your clients risk loss through inadequate 
Fire and Casualty insurance. See that 
they have complete protection. 
INSURANCE 
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HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On January 2Ist, 1953, a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty Cents per share in 
U.S. currency was declared on the no 
par value shares of this Company, 
payable March 5th, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 2nd, 1953. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 


January 21st, 1953 Secretary 








THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividena No. 262 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty cents per share upon the 
i this bank has 
yeen declared for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the bank and 

ches on and after Monday, the 
second dav of March next, to share 
holders of record at the close of bus 


ness on the 3lst dav ot January. 1953 


its Dra 


By order of the Board, 
r. H. ATKINSON, General Manager 
Montreal, Que., January 20, 1953 
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A New Line IN PRINT, siender and simple, gently 
draped to the side with a sudden swoosh of bow as 
an exclamation mark. A charming example of the 


fascinating new prints for Spring, at Eaton's. 


EATON’S— CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


bend in the sunken road, and } rego». 
nized the tune; it was a hymn. whic, 
I remembered from my Sunda\ -schoq) 
days. It was Holy, Holy, Hol) 

Soon the first files were ab: cast 9; 
us, and I could make out th word 
they were singing. They sent shiver 
up my spine, and brought th tear 
to the Corners of my eyes. Sor vethino 
happened to me then that |] the 
Communist propaganda and ||| the 
Communist songs had been u: jble 
bring about; I felt a warmth | \ward 
these unseen men marching } ist me 
through the darkness, and kn. w th: 
I had to go where they were ¢ ing, | 
could pick out the various acc »nts 9: 
the singers: the Cockney, Sco 
Welsh, Lancashire, and the broad 
West Country voices. They ro:e from 
the ranks of marching men an - hung 
in the air, the words clear an! reso. 
nant against the darkness. Theirs was 
no Communist revolutionary — sor 
there was no vain promise of valor or 
hate or self-abasement in their words 
Although most of them were Commv- 
nists now, they were Englishmen 
and their marching song held ll the 
wry humor and good-natured 
that British troops had been 
since Agincourt and beyond 
Crécy, Waterloo, Balaklava, Bloem- 
fontein, The Somme... 








What they were singing was 
Hiking, hiking, hiking, 
Always bloody well hiking 
Hiking in the morning, 
Hiking in the ni-i-ight! 
Hiking, hiking, hiking, 
Always bloody well hiking 
Lord send the day when w: 
Bloody well hike no more! 


I began to peel the bandages f 
my feet. 

“What's the idea?” Karpish asked 

“I’m going up to the line,” I said 

“Why?” 

“I feel like it, that’s all,” I said 
“Those guys are my own _ peopl 
They're Englishmen.” I began banging 
him on the shoulder. “They're Eng: 
lishmen like me!” I said. 

“You're crazy,” Karpish 
“When did you get this crazy 

“Right now,” I answered, as | thre 
away the bandages and pulled on m) 
socks and boots. 

“But you can’t go like this; \ouve 
been left behind to look after the bag- 
gage.” he said. 

“You look after it.” 

“That’s your trouble,” he wat o! 
as I picked up mv rifle and an muni 
tion bandolier, “you have n 
discipline.” 











“No pasaran, Karpish!” [I s utes 
as I ran to catch up with the c 
and I began to laugh. 

I caught up to my own out!) due 
ing the night, and we went ¢ 


the third wave of the attack th new 
morning. There were plenty o! ‘ime 
in the next few days that I | irse¢ 
myself for being a sentimenta fool 
and wished that I were back © the 


bivouac looking after the ba !4gs 
Bui now I knew what I was « d (0 
what I owed allegiance. I still be eve 
in our cause in Spain, and in the ights 
of the working class, but the Co imu 
nists had lost me forever, and Eng- 
land had regained a prodigal lve 
son. 
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Currie Report. General Si- 


monds is 


the cor 


temptin 
sernment 


p e aro 
As t 
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Mrs t 
wnYV t 
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st not be confused 


\ccountant 


troversial 


-R SIDE 


An 


ry Lowrey Ross 


report on the Open For- 
io of the Ladies’ Wednes- 
with Mrs. Horace Uffing- 
nor of the Current Events 
in charge of discussion.) 


afternoon, Ladies, we are 
iiscuss the Currie Report, 
| hope to be able to clear 
ber of points that may have 
»scure or confused to any 
who have been attempting 
the subject in the daily 
this reason I have called 
1 questions which I shall 
inswer in the order of sub- 


Flummerfeldt wishes to 
10 stole the General’s chiff- 


tunately, Mrs. Flummerfeldt 
make her question very 

which General does she 
seneral Currie? General Si- 
General Vokes? 
Currie Was active, 
in World War I, 


Char- 
Currie, 
responsible for the 


lonel. later 


the one who wrote 
article in 


nadian Army Journal 


subsequently accused of at- 
to dictate policy to the Gov- 
ind push the Canadian peo- 


nd 


General Vokes, he is the 
hose little boy was present- 

hobby-horse made by a 
soldier. As I understand it 
and wood were obtained 
Engineer Works Detach- 
le a civilian milk-horse con- 


the tail, and for the saddle 


es supplied the sheepskin 
gv of an old coat. I believe 
‘| paid $9.25 into the Pub- 


ury for this horse and this 


ears him of any suspicion 
ling to dictate government 
push the Canadian people 
in any case the political 
ng on General Vokes ap- 
1ave a silver lining, or at 
good used lambskin one. 
Does this answer your 
\Irs. Flummerfeldt? If so, we 
d to the next question. 
dwriting is a little difficult 
is far as I can make out 
mly would like to know 
Government brought in an 
to its Own motion to in- 
expenditures and 
out a Conservative sub- 
t which tried to strike out 
ment’s amendment. 
an excellent question, as 
very good example of the 
arliamentary ruling which 
keeps public debate from 


defence 


ing to the level of street 


zument but is invaluable 
yYecOMes Necessary to con- 


body, including the Speak- 





Interim Report 


er. I am referring of course to the 
Speaker of the House and not to the 
present speaker who would like at 
this point to bring out a special pri- 
ority motion asking that all questions 
be submitted in block letters. Any 
seconders? Yes, Mrs. Flummerfeldt? 

I am sorry, Mrs. Flummerfeldt, 
but I have no information regarding 
the question of who stole the Gener- 
al’s chiffrobe. Since Mrs. Flummer- 
feldt appears to be the only one hav- 
ing any information on this subject 
I can only hope and trust it was not 
Mrs. Flummerfeldt. (Laughter. ) 

In the meantime we must all try 
to keep a sense of proportion and 
realize that the theft of the General’s 
chiffrobe, if it occurred, is hardly a 
matter of great importance, when 
you consider that, according to the 


member from Cariboo an_ entire 
building, including a public jail and 
contents, was stolen overnight and 


has never been recovered. It 
is only fair to add that this 
theft did not occur at Pet- 
awawa. If this answers your 
question, Mrs.  Flummer- 
feldt, we will pass on to a 
question submitted by Mrs. 
K. Updyke, “Who stole the 
Currie Report?” 

This is an extremely im- 
portant issue but before an- 
swering the question I should like to 
point out that it is unfair to cr ticize 
the Government for not surrounding 
the Currie Report with a_ special 
guard and a wire enclosure. since 
this would have imposed heevy ex- 
penses both on the Government and 
on the tax-payer. As to who stole 
the Currie Report it is quite clear 
that it was not C.C.F. Leader Cold- 
well, who was hospitalized during 
this period, though it may have been 
someone with a_ similar rame. 

Mrs. Flummerfeldt? I am_ sorry, 
but unless you can produce some 
printed evidence relating to the theft 
of the General’s chiffrobe it will be 
necessary to declare you cut of or- 
der. In the meantime I have a very 
interesting communication from Mrs. 
J. Butterfield who suggests that the 
horses were put on the pay-roll on 
the same principle that the roomer 
put the horse in the bath-room. 

“Isn't it possible,” Mrs. Butterfield 
asks, “that the Government put 
horses on the pay-roll merely in or- 
der to be able to say when the time 
came, ‘I know. I put them there?’ ” 

Unfortunately this interesting con- 
jecture is not supported by the Prime 
Minister who denies emphatically 
that there was any horse in the bath- 
room, pardon me, on the pay-rol! 

Mrs. Butterick asks what will be 
the political and international effect 
of Mrs. Eisenhower's bangs? This is 
a good question but unfortunately 
does not fall into today’s agenda. Yes, 
Mrs. Flummerfeldt? 

Will someone please put a motion 
declaring Mrs. Flummerfeldt — per- 
manently out of order? 





















Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $478 


HE LITTLE Tyrhennia Line steamer 

Olbia takes a couple of days to butt 
through the Mediterranean, from Genoa via 
Leghorn to brigand-riddled Corsica. If you're 
aboard, don’t stay up late watching the wild 
mountain dances of Ligurian peasants on the 
steerage deck. For you must be on deck at 
dawn while you pass the lone island of 
Capraia, with salt-blown Elba to the south— 
to watch for the high Corsican peaks to show 
above the horizon. 

At $6.50 (including five full meals), the 
Olbia's voyage is a fair example of dream 
trips you can afford. And there are others 

colorful journeys to exotic lands that often 
cost little more than your vacation at home. 
Trade your usual beach for a houseboat in 
the Vale of Kashmir, or a cruise among the 
lesser Caribbean islands by native trading 
schooner. 

You can travel clear around the world— 
to South Seas coral isles and the misty lakes 
of New Zealand, to Australia and the plains 
of Africa, to Europe's leisurely antiquity — 
for just $478 in fares. That long steamer 
jaunt can be duplicated in ten days by plane 
for $1,700, but where’s the fun? 

Last year, 52 million Americans spent a 
record of $12 billion on vacations. Many 
went on organized cruises at prices from $125 
to $25,000. But some traveled off the tourist 
track, got cheaper and more glamorous va- 
cations. 
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Here is a sampling of dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a Shaw 
Savill Line vessel leaves London for Curacao, 
Panama, and New Zealand. Cross the Pacific, 
change at Wellington for another SSL ship 
going west via Australia and South Africa 
back to England. Minimum fare $478 — but 
the trip is usually booked up 15 months in 
advance. (Reach London for about $175 from 
New York.) Other round the world trips as 
low as $250-$300 a month from Canada and 
the U.S. via deluxe freighters 

India. Minimum fare from New York to 
Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $350 
Transhipping in England, you can make the 
trip by luxury liner (tourist class) for $319 
Go to the lotus-covered mountain lakes of 
Kashmir, where a furnished houseboat with 
four turbanned servants rents for $70 a 
month. Total costs for a couple run around 
$175 a month in the most beautiful spot 
on earth 

South Seas. You can still live the life 
of a Tahitian beachcomber—but not in Ta- 
hiti. which has found out about the Yankee 
dollar. Instead, drowse on brilliant Sigatoka 
Beach at Suva or watch Pacific combers 
crash on reef-girt Norfolk or Lord Howe 















Islands You can reach the South Seas by 
freighter from the U.S.) 

Africa. Perhaps the biggest tr bargain 
today is an 80-day luxury crui around t 


of color- 





Dark Continent, calling at a sc 
ful ports like Dar-es-Salaam, for $700, round 
trip from Amsterdam. (You can reach Hol- 
land for $165 from the U.S.) 

Mediterranean. A two-week cruise to Malta 
Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon starts as low 
as $92, round trip from London. But try a 
longer stay in the lush valleys of Mount 
Olympus on Cyprus, where a couple can live 
comfortably for $1.400 a year; on Aegean 
islands that hide remnants of a 5,000-year- 
old civilization among olive and cork groves; 
or with the fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia, 
where hotel rates ere 24c a day or $1.12 with 
three good meals 


a Te ns 
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How Pathfinder Magazine says: 


You CAN DISCOVER THE SECRET 
OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


from an article in the bi-weekly news magazine, THE PATHFINDER: 


CARIBBEAN. There are still undiscovered 
Edens at America's back door. Tobago, the 
Robinson Crusoe island that rivals Tahiti, 
where living is so cheap the island's chief 
official gets only $240 a month. Or Gren- 
ada, which, as a native described it: “‘Dis 
islan’, suh, is t'ing Gahd mek from rain- 


bo’."’ There, for $12 a week, you can rent 
a three-bedroom house with its own private 


beach. Many of the best spots can be 
reached only by trading schooner. Go down 
to the waterfront at Grenada or elsewhere 
and bargain with dusky skippers to make 
your own price — keep this up and cruise 
all the lesser islands of this jeweled chain. 


Atlantic Islands. Green cones standing out 
of the sparkling waters of the South Atlantic 

these are the Azores and the Canaries. 
Tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of old Spain are combined here — 
with rents of about $20 a month, groceries 
for a couple at $10 a week and servants $5 
a month each. 
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HES eulde S: 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending a 
few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the 
world's Bargain Paradises amounts to. 
Throughout, you learn where to spend a 
while in the West Indies, Central and South 
America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the 
Balearic Islands, the Canaries, Madeira, etc. 
You read about ‘‘Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,’ “Californias Abroad," ‘“‘Islands in the 
Wind," “Four Modern Shangri-las,"" about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as color- 
ful as Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about quiet 
country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts. 
About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. 


With this book you can stop saying that travel 
is too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters 
do offer you a way to see the world for as 
little as you'd spend at a resort. And what 
accommodations you get — large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots 
of good food, plenty of relaxation as your ship 
speeds from port to port. 

Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out 
to Hawaii — trips to almost everywhere — are 
within your means. 

There are round the world voyages and 
shorter trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations to the West Indies or 
down the Pacific Coast. 

This book names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. It includes practically every 
passenger carrying service starting from or go- 
ing to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Near East, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawa 
etc. It's yours for $1. 


To get these books, fill in coupon below 


To Harian Publications, 46 Adams Blvd 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 










RE ERERURY 


Enjoy 18th Century Hospitality 





(Miamisburg 


Come to restored Williamsburg and 
liscover what life was like in colo- 
‘ avs. See the magnificent Gov- 
ernor’s Palace... Visit the Capitol 
Stroll through pic- 
ie gardens ... Dine in the 
colonial manner at Kings’ Arms 
Tavern. Fine lodgings in modern 


v candlelight... 








hotels. Golf and tennis, 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn ©& Cottages 


Double from $10.00 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





BOOKS 





Do You Eat, or Basely Feed? 


by Robertson Davies 


ONSIDERING how many excel- 

lent cookery books are published, 
it might be thought remarkable that 
so much bad food continues to be 
served in restaurants and private 
houses. To be a great cook, like being 
a genius of any kind, requires uncom- 
mon gifts, but to be a good cook 
requires only ambition and applica- 
tion. There are so many first-rate 
guides to good cookery now that a 
man or woman who wants to cook 
well has only to choose half a dozen 
which appeal to him, study them care- 
fully, and practise, practise, practise. 
Why, then, so much bad cooking? 

Many people are discouraged by 
the legend that good cooking is deeply 
mysterious, and can only be learned 
from another cook. It is true that good 
instruction is valuable, but it is none- 
theless true that cooking can be self- 
taught, and without comic misadven- 
tures with stoney muffins and scorch- 
ed meat. Modern books of cookery 
give full instructions about method 
and kitchen practice, and the beginner 
who reads his book before he sets to 
work, and keeps his nose in his book 
as he works, will not go far astray. 
But it is not lack of instruction which 
makes so many bad cooks; it is lazi- 
ness, lack of interest in food, and a 
basic ignorance of what good food is 
really like. Some training in taste is 
necessary, and this can also be learn- 
ed, in part, from a book—from such 
a book. for instance, as “The Ambi- 
tious Cook”, by Frances Dale. 

This admirable volume is a com- 
panion to her earlier work “The Prac- 
tical Cook”; in that she told the begin- 
ner how to set to work and develop 
good kitchen habits, and in this book 
she tells what can be done in an 
ordinary kitchen, without assistance, 
by the cook-housewife. The reader is 
warned, by the way, that measure- 
ments and stove-heats are in English 
terms, but they are easily translated 
for Canadian use. 


— BOOK will be of no use to a 
woman who does not want to 
feed her family well, or who seeks 
only a few more wretched little cakes 
to serve with drugstore ice-cream. The 
writer once knew such a woman, who 
thought herself a good cook, and 
whose husband attended a_ weekly 
meeting of a service club. After each 
of these meetings she would question 
him thus: “What was your meat’n 
potatoes? What was your pie?” No 
one who thinks of food solely in terms 
of meat’n potatoes and pie should 
read “The Ambitious Cook”; it is not 
for them. But neither is it only for 
gourmets; it is for people who, realiz- 
ing that food is a necessity, are deter- 
mined to make necessity a virtue. 
Gourmets and gastronomes can be 
very tiresome. They make gods of 
their bellies, and they talk and write 
of food in an obscure vocabulary as 
foolish as that employed by the wine 
snobs. But we Canadians are far re- 


moved from any danger of gastro- 
nomical affectation; we are, in the 
main, coarse feeders. We have a piti- 
able dependence on the sugar bowl 
and the pickle jar. We can go all the 
way with Mrs. Dale without danger. 

The writer realizes, of course, that 
this is heresy, and may lead to his 
being investigated by the RCMP. Did 
not Mr. Yousuf Karsh recently find 
himself in hot water because he dared 
to say that some meals he had eaten 
in the Maritimes were less than am- 
brosial? But truth is great, and will 
prevail: perhaps 85 per cent of the 
total tonnage of food consumed in 
this great Dominion every day is 
miserable stuff, and much of it is pre- 
pared by clumsy assassins and slow 
poisoners disguised as wives and 
mothers. They are the sort of people 
who think that a gastronome is a little 
machine which goes tick-tock while 
children practise on the piano. Let 
them read Mrs. Dale’s books, and 
repent of their wickedness. 


N: EVERYONE Writes so well as she 
does on the subject of food. Mr. 
Idwal Jones, for instance, in his 
cookery-book-novel “Chef’s Holiday”, 
falls into several of the pitfalls which 
lie in the path of the gastronomical 
author. His book is about a gifted 
chef who shuts his restaurant and goes 
to a seaport to pick up a couple of 
lions, to deliver them to a circus pro- 
prietor; as he travels he samples a 
great deal of good food, full direc- 
tions for the preparation of which are 
given. The idea is a good one, but 
Mr. Jones exults about good food in 
a manner which is slightly greedy. 
Important as good food is, it is not 
the chief end of man, and the intem- 
perate food-glorifier can be as irksome 
as the wine-glorifier. 

Also, because he is writing about 
Frenchmen, he permits himself to use 
French expressions translated into 
English. “That imports nothing”, his 
people are apt to say, and he writes 
with a straight face such Gallicized 
English as, “Fortunate it was to dwell 








near Coulomb and the inn of \op. 
sieur Dupart with its honest fa-ing” 
Mingling one language with anther 
is as great a sin as smothering fine 
omelette with commercial {mato 
ketchup. The present writer an’ My 
Jones are both of the same iCial 
origin, but I would not make t!. it an 
excuse to Say to him “There’s sil. yoy 
are, Mr. Jones the gastronome | ~ 
Writers in English must pay | ‘oper 
homage to the genius of Ff glish 
prose; what avails it to have good 
taste in food, if one writes like « bar. 
barian? His book is good when i: deals 
with the facts of cookery, but ther. 
wise it is marred by a bad sty! 


ET US RETURN to Mrs. Dale Her 

book is plainly labelled fo. am. 
bitious cooks, and it will be © dull 
reader who is not stirred to an: sition 
by reading her pages. She writes jn 
England, where the ingredien's fo; 
good cooking are not so easily ‘ound 
as they are here, and she write spe- 
cifically for women who have no 
servants to do the preparation and 
clearing up. But, as she points out, 
the modern servantless housewile has 
countless labor-saving devices and 
food preparations which were un- 
known to her mother and undreamed 
of by her grandmother. 

There is no way of taking the work 
out of cooking; therefore it is surely 
best to take care that the necessary 
work has a fine result. She explains 
many methods which prevent needless 
work, but she does not pretend that 
cooking is not demanding, as is all 
artistic creation. For a fine cook is 
certainly an artist. Like the actor, his 
triumphs are fleeting and his magic 
dies with him, but he gives deliyht to 
many, and is truly a_ bulwark of 
civilization. 


LTHOUGH MRs. DALE addresses 

herself to women, amateur male 
chefs will find much to please them 
in her book. The male cook in the 
modern household usually takes over 
one or two meals in the week, and at 
parties he likes to show his skill in 
special dishes. Because he does not 
have to plan and serve twenty-four 
meals a week he likes to spread him- 
self. Mrs. Dale will show him how to 
employ the squeeze-bag, the confec- 
tioner’s brush, the angelica, the mould, 
and other fancy implements ! the 
craft. She will teach him to do}! up 4 
whole fish with aspic and savor but- 
ters; she will teach him to mike 4 
domed, striped trifle which wi’ per 
suade ‘his most Philistine frienc. that 
confectionery is, after all, the n other 
of architecture; she will enc. irage 
him to puddle gloriously the 
kitchen. 

And this is all to the good, |. ¢ the 
more men know about cooker. the 
less patient they will be with | pos 
ture at clubs and restaurants, a: J the 
sooner embalmed chicken an. ice 
cream will cease to be the sta dard 
Canadian “banquet” menu. fF we 
live in a land of plenty, and it © high 
time we learned to cook. 


THE AMBITIOUS COOK — by France Dale 
pp. 416, illustrated and indexed — (079 
mans Green—$6.00. 


CHEF'S HOLIDAY—by Idwal Jones, pi 210 
illustrated—Longmans Green—$3.50 
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In Brief 


by | J.A. 
THE HR—by Norman J. G. Pounds—Copp 
pp. 283—$5.25. 


RUHR _ industrial area is 
T \|. From Duisburg in the west 


to imund in the east is only 33 
mi The southern limits in the 
Ruh. River valley are less than 15 
mi om the northern fringe. Yet 
this area contains a population of 
3.81 00. Its coal production is 20 
pe nt of the total European out- 
pul has produced 13 million tons 
of and over 15 million tons of 
ste vear. Its coke, coal and steel 
capac it) give the Ruhr an exception- 


al position in the economy of Eu- 
rope its importance is enhanced by 
the ubsolute dependence on it of 
neighboring countries. Economic im- 
portunee has brought with it an extra- 
ordinary political significance. 

[his study in historical and eco- 
nomic geography by the Professor of 
Geography at Indiana University is 
both technical and general. Professor 
Pounds examines the area in the be- 
sinning, middle and end of the nine- 
teenth century, to set the background 
for his thesis on the Ruhr in this 
century. He says that “it is wrong 
to visualize the Ruhr as a vast arsen- 
al”, and in this agrees with J. M. 
Keynes's statement that “The Ger- 
man Empire has been built more 
truly on coal and iron than on blood 
and iron.” The Ruhr gives Germany 
power to make war but the author 
finds that the Ruhr industrialists— 
with the possible exception of the 
Krupps did not originate, wel- 
come or promote the militaristic pol- 
cies of the Kaiser’s or Hitler’s Ger- 
man 

In a century the branches of the 
Ruhr’s industrial organization have 
become “so integrated that to inter- 
fere with one is to reduce the effi- 
ciency of all”. Any political arrange- 
ment which limits production and 
export “is injuring the economic well- 












being not only of Germany but also 
of the rest of Europe”. . . An authori- 
tative textbook of timely, general in- 
terest. The Schuman plan to control 
ownership and pool production is 
given surprisingly little attention. 


FILMS 


American Conscience 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


HE MORAL aspect of the bomb- 

ing of Hiroshima is a topic requir- 
ing the cagiest possible handling. It is 
a particularly difficult one for Holly- 
wood, which has a tendency to be- 
come all thumbs when dealing with 
moral issues on an international scale. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that in making “Above and Beyond”, 
the story of the atom-bombing of 
Japan in 1945, the producers took 
refuge in the domestic relationships 
between Colonel and Mrs. Paul Tib- 
bets and ducked as far as possible the 
troubling problem of the relationship 
between the atom bomb and _ the 
American conscience. 

It couldn’t be evaded entirely, how- 
ever. Early in the picture Colonel Tib- 
bets (Robert Taylor) is summoned 
by his superior officer, presented with 
an improvised push-button, and faced 
without warning by the problem: If 
you know that by pressing this button 
you could end the war, even if it 
meant the sacrifice of a Japanese city, 
what would you do? 

Colonel Tibbets hesitates just long 
enough to indicate that he is a man 
of judgment. Then to prove he is a 
man of decision he presses the button. 
But five minutes later he pauses in 
the corridor to consider his decision, 
and the camera and action halt with 
him. “My God!” the Colonel mur- 
murs. 

“My God” is an expression that 
Hollywood has never been allowed to 
use loosely. It is doubtful if even the 
most vigilant board of censors would 
question its appropriateness here. 











ee EARLY PART Of “Above and Be- 
yond” describes Colonel Tibbets’ 
efforts to assemble, test and train the 
special group of men engaged in 
Operation Silverplate, an assignment 
which was to culminate in the Hiro- 
shima bombing. The title of the film 
may be taken as indicating the de- 
gree to which Tibbets’ courage and 
resolution carried him beyond his 
strictly military obligations. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the emphasis is 
soon switched to the Cojonel’s domestic 
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problem and the mental anguish suf- 
fered by Mrs. Tibbets (Eleanor 
Parker) before her husband’s stony 
reticence about the nature of his job. 
After that it didn’t take long for the 
screen writers to persuade themselves 
that Mrs. Tibbets’ decision to quit 
Wendover Field and the Colonel 
counted for a good deal more with 
the movie public than the Colonel’s 
decision to bomb Hiroshima. 
Possibly the makers of “Above and 
Beyond” felt that all this domestic 
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nonsense was necessary if the .udj- 
ence was to be diverted from the dis. 
quieting problems that the atomic 
bomb has created for the Am« 
conscience. If so, they defeated 
own intention in the final seq 
with its newsreel shots of that ; 
ling mushtoom shape billowing 
wards and then drifting away t 
veal Hiroshima marked out | 
checkerboard in lines of fire. 

that it is doubtful if anyone be 
the mental age of eleven could a 

as a happy ending the reconcil 

of Robert Taylor and Eleanor P 


66 \JiGHT WitHouT SLEEP” 

LN with a study of Gary M 
recovering from an alcoholic 
mare. It is a violent recovery 
involves kne ng over a lamp 
table, splintering his wife’s p 
graph and stepping on the dog. 
this he steadies himself with an 
drink and settles down to a bro: 
examination of his disordered | 

His past, as revealed in flash! 
within flashbacks, is a long dark tun- 
nel, murky as hell and treacherous ; 
a collapsible drinking-cup. Drink} 
in fact, is the hero’s. trouble 
drinks because he is unhappy and 
is unhappy because when he 
small boy his mother made him 
tise the piano. As a result of this 
fortunate childhood experience, 
wasteful of his talents, faithless t 
wife and ruthless towards his mistre 
In addition, he neglects to wea 
tie when dropping in on fashio 
cocktail parties. He is in fact an 


ee Rae 


tional shambles, and has been w 
by his psyvcho-analyst, a hands 
man with wavy hair, that unless 
pulls himself together he is lik: 
go into an emotional blackout 
murder someone he loves. 

It seems that he loves three w 

his wife. an attractive blond 
mistress ( Hildegarde Neff) 
sympathetic movie -star (1 
Darnell) whom he describes as 
tress of my heart, light of my 
apple of my eve.” Since this is 
typical of the dialogue that 
Merrill has to cope with through 
stretches of “Night Without SI 
it isn’t much wonder that he 
distracted, quite apart from the 
sence of that corpse in the maste 
room. 


— Srars and Stripes For 


is little more than a prok 

band-concert with John Philip S« 

triumphant career supplying sucl 

tinuity as exists. The screen ada 

have tried to provide a little v 

by introducing a pair of young | 

but since their courtship took 

form of almost continuous face 

ping and shin kicking, | found 

a rather dispiriting addition. Be 

this no one apparently could thi 

anything livelier than bigger ! 

and louder music to mark the ad 

ing stages of the Sousa career. 

Clifton Webb, cast as Sousa 

imperfectly disguised by pinc 

take care and chin whiskers, gives a suffic! 
stylish performance as Clifton W 
but the program went on and o! 
after a while I found myself mo 
COAST TO COAST in march time, to the nearest ex 


ce to the 













































the .udi- po-'S OF CALL 
m the dis- _— 
ie atomic % 
Ame ican Ry 
ated Neir # = | ad 
SEqUc ice, FE r n 
lat avpal. 
wine up- E - * 
ay tre [ee by “evin Durnin 
at J a 
ae \RY McLOUGHLIN is a col- 
. - ji » jeen of 82 summers, spry of 
saci “ee » -+'* step and keen of sight, with 
a om 8B. vat will never lose the vivid 
F wie 5 { Donegal’s sky. Sixty years and 
' Sm ive passed since Mary and her 
F ens | John embarked on that bold- 
y Merril es ill adventures—leaving their 
lic n : omeland for an alien and 
ry which . terrifving new world. 
amp and 4 many days did it take them 
S  photo- F s the Atlantic? Marv is a little 
og. in about such details nowa- 
1 another i iIthough she remembers well 
brooding - they both became citizens ot 
ed past f- mmonwealth. New roots tor 
lashbacks : ( d good strong roots the new 
dark tun- - ere, their harvest through the 
Nerous as e finest of all—a robust family 
Drinking tre th branch upon branch of 
ible. He » ¢ grandchild and great-grand- 
V al ne ; 
mag 4 S inv times her family has heard 
im prac: G na Mary say she'd like to see 
this u ust Once more, but not ‘with 
me ; have they heard her wish ex- 
we : tor these children too have 
aliihiace that cail in their own hearts, 
ce : they themselves have never 
hionabl . { the shadow of clouds on 
ae ‘i s 6 Mountain nor heard the witch- 
att) TBO in Irish harp before the hearth 
~~ thatched cottage. No puny, 
andsome it longing is this, to be erased 
inless he ) nere generation or three, but 
like true rapport with a second, 
out and Homeland, distilled in thetr 
ood 
> wome 5 
ig ( ir the quality of Irish mysti- 
; A .ism, or of essential character, or 
- a ou will; the fact remains that 
(Lind sh, more than any other peorle 
ao th, have a heritage of attach- 
my le ; ) their ancient hills and vallevs 
Is neither time nor distance can 
ae a \nd though they may not con- 
igh jong share their treasure with 
Sleep who does not, whatever his 
c ns 
the [e- ee ‘ 
ster bed 
or er 
ol ved 
So 'sa§ 
ich -on- 
ada; ters 
variety 
r Jove©rs: 
yok the 
ce ip- 
id tem 
Be. ond 
hi ol 
t nds 
ad’ ine 
r 
sa nd 
inc. -nez 
ficicatly 
W bb, 
OI nd 
mov ing 
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's First Homecoming 


a 





A 


DUNLAOGHAIRE, ENTRY PORT FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM DUBLIN 


ancestral origin, reserve a_ special 
place in his heart for Ireland and her 
people which makes him their kin in 
spirit? 

This year, the great vear of the 
Irish Homecoming, Mary McLoughlin 
will have her wish granted, for her 
grandson Tom, his wife and little 
Kevin are to be one of the thousands 
of family groups to make their long- 
anticipated pilgrimage to the Emerald 
Isle. Their seats in the Trans-Atlantic 
plane have been reserved. The stew- 
ardess is poised, somewhere in the 
future, ready to serve Granry with an 
attractive dinner tray beto-e making 
her comfortable for the aight high 
above the ocean. And when the sun 
rises it will light, just for her, the roll- 
ing. incredibly green hills of home. 

“Ireland At Home” is the official 
name of Ireland's first national “home- 
coming” in history. It wi'l take place 
between Easter Sunday, April 5, and 
Sunday, April 26, although the entire 





—Photos courtesy Irish Tourist Bureau 


CAHIRCIVEEN, COUNTY KERRY, 1S O’CONNELL'S BIRTHPLACE 








vear of 1953 will see many special 
events of interest to Ireland’s sons 
and daughters, and in fact all visitors. 
The cultural and religious heritage otf 
Ireland will be stressed in pageants, 
ceremonial parades, music festivals 
and kindred events, not alone in Dub- 
lin and other kev cities, but in many 
of the tiny hamlets which dot the Irish 
countryside. Sports features are on 
the program too. Over a hundred of 
Ireland’s societies and other organiza- 
tions have pledged their support to- 
ward making “Ireland At Home” a 
rich and satisfying experience for al! 
who journey to that land this year. 

[he period of “Ireland At Home” 
being in the spring of 1953, it will 
precede the great rush of tourist travel 
to Europe which is increasing in vol- 
ume each summer, although June of 
next year, when Britain’s Coronation 
of her new Queen will take place, will 
result in thousands of earlier-than- 
usual bookings by sea and air from 
this side of the Atlantic. 


c~ 4S Ilompair E!reann, or CIE, as 
it is popularly known, Ireland’s 
Transport Company, will operate a 
wide variety of attractive low-cost 
tours of Ireland’s scenic and historic 
places by luxurious motor coach, at 
extremely reasonable prices. 

In all, “Ireland At Home” will con- 
stitute a vast showcase of national 
treasures, whether they be in ancient 
stone or in the immortal traditions 
nourished in the hearts of a proud 
race. Evervwhere, in Ireland’s moun- 
tains and plains, inland counties and 
along the rugged coastline, kinsfolk of 
the old and new worlds will re-estab- 
lish family ties. 

Ancestral homes. family 


traced on the headstones of country 


names 


churchvards, the smile of welcome of 


these. perhaps. will 


cousin for cousin 
remain the most vivid and satisfying 
memories of those who heed Ireland’s 
call to her children during Home- 
coming Year. 








The Tropie Seas 
This Waibr 





ABOARD THE 


Em PRESS 
SCOTLAND 


TO THE WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The world-famous Empress of 
Scotland leaves New York March 
7 ona 17-day cruise ($425 up) to 
St. Thomas, Port of Spain, Puerto 
Cabello, Curacao, Cristobal and 
Havana ... and on February 18 
on a 15-day cruise ($375 up) to 
Kingston, Puerto Cabello, Cura- 
cao, Cristobal and Havana. You'll 
enjoy deck games, swimming in 
your choice of two sparkling 
pools, dancing, continuous gala 
entertainment, including a Broad- 
way floor show, and interesting 
shoregoing parties at exotic ports 
of call. No passports or visas 
required. Cruise guests limited 


to 425. 


Information and reservations from your 


own fravel agent, or any 


Canadian Pacific office, 
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ON CANADIAN ROADS ON CANADIAN RAILWAYS 





Wherever you are 
Whatever you do... 


GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
ARE WORKING FOR YOU 










SUPPLYING CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


On Canada’s highways are more than a million cars and trucks bearing 
the name that means the best in craftsmanship and engineering. 

On Canada’s railway systems, smooth and efficient Diesel locomotives 
achieve the utmost in dependability and economy. 

Along assembly lines in many factories precision parts add their value 
to the products of Canadian industry. 

For millions of people at home, attractive and practical household 
servants make life more pleasant and provide more leisure. 

All this is abundantly supplied to you from the expanding plants of 
General Motors in Canada. 





GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL 


LIMITED LimITEO Limiteo 
OSHAWA AND WINDSOR LEASIDE AND SCARBOROUGH LONDON ST. CATHARINES ANDO GRANTHAM TOWNSHIP 


PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 









THE McKINNON INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 
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CONVERSATION PIECES 













Q' R TWO professional ballet companies on tour, arabesque-ing on each other’s 


heels, especially in Montreal . . . the snip, snip of barber scissors in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere as “Mamie Eisenhower” bangs gain headway ... Roman 


ruins bowing out to Alan Young and Victor Mature in the new Ontario Latin 
textbooks, which will now have two stills from “Androcles and the Lion” 
young Princess Alexandra of Kent as a coming fashion leader . . . the Anna 
Russell recording, taped during her Town Hall concert in which her soprano- 
antics vie with New York audience’s howls of glee . . . dogs still man’s best 
friend with estimated 25,000 romping in metropolitan loronto alone, with the ' 
license bureau’s blessing . . . Vancouver taking on a Boston hue with headline- 

grabbing, on-stage arrest of Canadian actors in poor old “Tobacco Road” 

Dior’s dictum for Spring that hemlines are one inch longer . . . Frances Shelley 

Wees’s sale of her extra long 75,000-word mystery novel, “M’Lord, I Am Not 

Guilty”, to Doubleday but with publication probably not until next year due to 

prior commitment for a one-issue insertion in Ladies’ Home Journal 













































Canada’s salmon in a new role, modestly 
divesting themselves of their skins for fashion shoes 
of fascinating iridescence . . . National Health Week 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 7 .. . retirement of Miriam 
Green Ellis of Winnipeg, colorful agricultural re- 
: porter who knew her pigs and once distressed To- 
™~ . ronto Society by appearing at the Royal Winter Fair 
in breeches . . . a Stockholm apartment house, cir- 





cular in shape and with ten apartments on each floor 
. . beginners’ classes in pottery-making at the thriv- 
ing Potters’ Club of Montreal. 


: [he radio speech of Professor 
Arthur L. Phelps of McGill in which 
he called the modern woman of to- 
day a substandard human being and 
all he wanted was to get her out of 
the kitchen and interested in what ts 
happening in the world . the long 
run everywhere of “Top Secret” with 





its slv English humor, this time pok- 
ing fun at atomic scariness via the up- 


Engineer. first class”, wafted to Mos- 
cow by mistake. 


A nap atter lunch or before dinner, taken 
quite brazenly and without shame since it’s worth 
three hours pre-waking time, according to some 
doctors . . . Barbara Ann Scott showing a flair for 
showmanship in her ice revue as reported by a 


New York Times reviewer 


roarious escapades of a “Plumbing 
Sal 


Portia Club in Winnipeg honoring Mrs. Isabel Ross Hunt, Manitoba's first 
woman Queen’s Counsel and pioneer woman lawyer in the Province . Cana- 





dian contralto Jean Watson singing role of “Delilah” in London, England 
The well-deserved Canadian Drama Award to Australian-born Van- 





‘ couverite Dorothy Somerset, head of the Drama Department at the University ‘ 
of British Columbia ... the number of African Violet Societies springing up to 
accept the challenge that African Violets are hard to nurture the record- 
breaking number of women in the new U.S. Congress, eleven representatives 
and Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine back again . . . a colored cigarette 
to match a jewelled evening sweater . . . the leisure-hour sculpting of a bust of 
BALLERINA Celia Franca os Queen Elizabeth II by Erna C. von Engle-Baiersdorf, anthropological curator 
Giselle. Miss Franca is Artistic of the City Museum in Vancouver... the new life in Tokvo for Mrs. Robert , 
Dwaster, Canedian Notional W. May hew, wife of Canada’s first post-war Ambassador to Japan . . . Spring H 


Ballet. Photo by Gene Draper. : , ; : 
Y P wedding of Donald Gordon, even better known as Chairman of the Wartime 


Prices and Trade Board than as President of the CNR, to Norma Hobbs, a Mc- 
Gill graduate who served with the WRENS during the war .. . reprieve of white- 
elephant, tourist-attraction Casa Loma, seemingly unwanted and unloved by 
Toronto citizenry until threatened by demolition by Works Committee 









NORTH CAROLINA 


PROP ELODIE LEE LILLIES 


GOLF 


Rest and Relaxation 





SMOKED SALMON 


FILLETED SMOKED SALMON 


~ 


A PACIFIC COAST TREAT 


ONLY $1.38 POST PAID 


FRANCIS MILLERD & CO. LTD 
>. BOX 97, HOLLYBURN, 8 


ON A CANADIAN TOUR 





Ballet Pirouettes East and Wes 


by Margaret Ness 
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dancing and cert 


uished career 


itan Ballet 























Her voung National Ballet BD cg 
pany is under the distinguishec pa c 
ronage of the Governor-Gener 
is for nonorary Patrons t 1e 


nt-Governors of nine of 








nces (not Manitoba), Dame * 


ie Valois of Sadler's Wells 





vard Johnson = ar he ( 
Dance Teachers’ Associa 1 
¢ DLA 
‘ e nning of the t: de REA 
7 ided stings B 
vho become e members 
savment of $500 1 g 
1e scale ) d me 


BALLET FOOD —Cté«édS™NN 








dancers eat? Miss | C 
1 most dancers enjs P 
Steak, Dl DET SC 
VelIeVes OU ca ce sm 
energ m eggs a < 
which are more easi ge 
Fy ikfas Miss f 
as ce, Ceréea 9 
is 1Ne' SUL 
ind. being English C 


Lunches alternate. One 











‘ 1 VWs isa gs 7 AIC \ 
might include cream ch 
Nalnuts. tomatoes and lett 
or perhaps watercress, g 
Jeet and t. The 
: dav she comp 
= : ; 
: Ht Se s e 
: seule of pele 
s unen dU es eC 
: cup of coffee 
: For dinner she splurges 
3 rood | thic!] ee 
s a good NICK C e 
: lean meat ege 
? (steamed so as not to let 
= goodness Out) and the occas 
: al treat of a rich dessert. A 
: vorite One is what she 
: Varqui é 4 lice i Cord 
: and is composed of alm 
= macaroons, rum, praline, cr 
: custard and chocolate co 





ing $2.00 to $24.00. At $25 
are called a “Contributing 
The Ballet Company's mott 
be “art for art’s sake” but 
function in any vague manne 
a workman-like staff who se 
things get done the right way 
time; that the dancers are on 
trains and are fed en route 
And the dancers are top Can 
drawn from right across the ¢ 
Latvian (now Haligonian) [rene 
who, with husband Jury Got 
started the Halifax Ballet Gu 
is there now, running the scho 
minding their six-vear-old son 
nipeg-born David Adams wh« 
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dler’s Wells on a scholarship 
was dancing with Vancou- 
satre Under the Stars when 
nd married Vancouver-born 
th. now also with the Na- 
et Company. Then there's 
to of Vancouver, born of 
Canadian parents, and Grant 
n in Cardston, Alberta, to 
inadian parents. There are 
rom Uganda, East Africa, 
B.C. And dancers from 
ies of Toronto, London. 
and Barrie. and from 
id Pointe Claire, Que 
cers certainly don't get 
\!! the dancers—soloists 


only $40 





ilike—receive 
\ e arse 6 d AVS 
30 am. to 5 p.m. dail 


oD 
mn 
> 

1 

-<. 
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Well, with our two professional 
companies on tour and Ballet groups 
in various large cities, ballet seems 
to be in Canada to stay. As Richard 
Coates said in the Ottawa Journal: 
“Ballet, which has lately been some- 
thing of an ugly sister at the box 
office, is beginning to grow up and 
turn into a very healthy and attractive 
stepchild.” And so the National Ballet 
Company is finding it. They haven't 
lost nearly as much money as they 
expected on this their first coast-to- 


coast tour. And places like London. 


nia i th > r hr 
plaved tnNree nights 


Ont.. where they 
last vear. have invited them back for 
time. So Miss Franca’s 
the audiences are evi- 


tO shoot up fast, hand- 





For February Hands 


by Isabel Morgan 


\\ 





> Pe 

eatment for hands ts bes 
C e going to bed. Was 
miid soap in| warm 


Now smooth in 


Wale! 


is like that of drawing or 





Work it in well around 
nder the nails. And while 
XOut it. rub some of the 


1e elbows, too. Now draw 





white cotton gloves 


loose 














d at 
eld t i 
\ WS IS Ver Ve OF ct SZ. O 
should n be forgotten that s 
o-d care tnat keeps he h ds 
king the dest at times. Th 
SW vand lotions and hand creams 
Ss d de le Deaut p epa tions in 
nost constant use at this time of the 
Vvear. A few drops or a dab of one or 
the other smoothed into the 
evervV time the hands have been 
Water or exposed to the cold will 
f : 
vou. too, the kind of hands; poets 
like to sing about 
phlata nake-up ts apt to become 
ee ilmost mechanic vhich ts 
ery good reaso » consider now and 
len t le sort if esults ou nope ) 
chieve. Here are three tvpes of make 
L supplied by a beauty expe One 
em Is VOurs 
Vfake-up » [Vp 
The Round Face. . . All applied 


ines should lead upward t) counter- 
act roundness. The outward exten- 
sion of evebrows should point to the 
upper up of the ear. Rouge should 
be worn high on cheekbone and 


blended up on to the temp!e and back 


to the haiviibe. The hair should be 
swept up and oft the face. 

The Long’ Face Evebrows 
should be arched, with the outer ex- 
tension pointing to the lower tip of 
the ear. Rouge is worn under the 
cheekbone and carried back to upper 
and lower tip of ear. The hair should 
be worn in a rounded style, full 


around the face, sleek on top. 


The Oval Face (the perfect face) 
Let make-up accentuate the 
natural contour of your face. Eyvye- 
brows should point to the centre of 
the ear. Rouge Is applied on the 
cheekbone and blended to the centre 
of the ear. Wear vour hair any way 
you like—on you it will look good. 
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presents... 
Ardena 


Special 





Hormone 


Cream 





| a new formula to help bring new vitality. 
new glow, a new look of youth 
to your complexion 


To the notable list of her contributions to the art 
of looking younger than you are, Miss Arden now 
| adds ner 


Special Hormone Cream... \ new 
combination of natural estrogenic substances 
which will help to re-vitalize your skin. keep it 
firm. alive. fresh and clear in color. 


Ardena Special Hormone Cream will not only help 
you look younger but vou will feel vounger bee aulse | 
you know you look that way. 


$4.50 and $8.50 


o* ow, 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 

















THE LITTLE WOMAN 


Romance As Always» ™. 











It would e bee ) C ge 
by May Richstone When my husb Caine ROT 
tense d it the offic eK e 

RE YOU the girl your husband ee ed, read > 
£4% married? The magazine advertise- Pee 
ments have asked me this question What © Wwe Cclevr - ed 
once too often. Permit me proudly t i 
contess that | haven't changed S Id s 1dulge 

It took plenty of effort. rt ears 5 OY uvers We've bee 
igo, When mv husband fell tor the ed for seven mo . ve ees 
curve of mv evelashes, I was a ld ve days 
selfish, spoiled brat. I still am. I us did VaVs Se se 
didn’t have a thought in my head be- him, but ft was dete C C 
sides fine feathers and good times. | - ind ) 
still don’t. I couldn’t cook, sew or 1 Stacie 
a house. I still can't. When Ss soe C 

It hasn't been easy to keep romance ‘ A 
alive by remaining the girl my hus buttons s 
band married. It’s a strain to be tem Hk . gion s 
peramental and demanding all the C I le se e 
time. Those little feminine tricks get tormed, imperceptib t dowdy 
pretty tiresome. The endless shopping prosaic housewife? 
for flattering new clothes is hard work I cant ¢ ve hours I’ve spent 
But I never relaxed my efforts. at mv dressing table mirror, trying to 

When I breathed the blissful words, stave off the ravages of time. Thanks 
“I do!” I was efficient only at making to mv valiant efforts, mv husband 
the most of my appearance. Money would hardly notice a wrinkle. You 
was made to spend, preferably on me see, he left me twenty-seven years ago 
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Coronation 
and Spring 
Mediterranean Cruise 


in the 24,400-ton 


S. S. NASSAU 


from New York May 2— 


46 days, from $895 


ncluding shore excursions 


eTHE MEDITERRANEAN 


ermo, Naple 


sh Monte 3 sbor 


. SHIP YOUR HOTEL IN LONDON 


4 ration testivitie 


© FOUR 2 DAYS IN PARIS 


Broch 


INCRES NASSAU LINE 


HOME LINES, 42 Broadway 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL, INC. 


47 East 47th St.,. New York. N.Y 





ER MUNA 


ATITS 
BEST... 





Py 


THE 
HOTEL GOLF, BEACH and YACHT CLUB 


For the most discriminating modern 
urv in an atmosphere of honest hos- 
gnificent cul- 


SuperbD service, m 














sine. Private beach and fleet of sailboats 
84 s of landscaped grounds. 

Sw pia 11s or golf on new course 
{joining i Mid-Ocean go fish- 
ng or bicycling or lax on coral 
sands. Evenings, make ar the Cas- 





tle Rendezvous 


New private yacht club offers facilities 





pes of pleasure craft. large and 
le 
ntral cated, the Castle Harbour ts 
nven o all points of interest on 





only minutes from airport 
Rates from $11 per person, 
bath, full 


the tsland 


and GOCKS 





ncluding ‘ with private 
Dreakfast an nner 

RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR 
N a P WOLFE ORGANIZATION, REP 






0) RO 2 


in 1953 
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“Independent Travel” 


> UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB ; 
, BLOOR ST W., TORONTO, K!. 6984 } 
i : ? 
i x ica § 















CONCERNING FOOD 


Ideas for 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


[' WAS THE CUSTOM, in Grand- 
Mamma’s day to bake a “test 
* of tea cakes (or whatever 





cookie was scheduled) before rolling 


n “uttir he dongch yod 
ing cutting a the gougn \ good 








sou procedure in view of all the 
dossible variations of ingredients and 
degrees of wood or coa 
stove oven r milk was too 
1en mor;re fl be added, but 
ae ~ teESE out dry and 
hard dab in egg 
AQOUIY ye St rred 7 \ cook 
g ind e yr and traded 
Making “secrets” knew her food chem- 
strv 1d =m inswers to Daking 
+ hleme ; 
Our lot is much simpler with ther- 
most vy controlled ovens and in- 
ered made st ae DV food 
cessors In the cookie category tl 





made from 


re COOKI1e COOKI1es 


wonderft dackié iged 


Cake mixXes, and 
cookies So one should never sutter 
ym an empty cookie ja! Despite 
hese “aids” it’s common com- 
olaint most households and 
were exception 

















y iss 
opie 
cup yutte 
cup sugar 
> m<¢ S8es 
4 CUp MIIK 
2 cups § ed -purpose (¢ 
read eur 
The ines 
COOKIES mes trom the butter anc 
nol Es. 3 ubdstit e some 
g 9 eC \ 1 Va i 
e IOW dere Spic LIinnamon oO 
4 m Dutt ot nd uf 
9Tadua ea 2 Add m«< 
ses in K miX W Sift in 
vredients vethe idd nolasse 
Xtur mix W Snape i S 
g p e des dg corners 
ches A 
Wrap sect I Maxed paper OF 
C ernagt Siice as 
cc . > a. j 
snee Bake noderate ven 
id"} VL ( 12 minutes 
\ ifc 1emM Y i no isses 
COORTeS Di eas 1e wn 
evices. Cool o \ ck before 
s g. Make ibout 4+ dozen 
Not too sweet is ‘ ( 
Cc own e aml 
Oatmeal Brownies 
2 cup Dutter (or part Dutter and 
snortening 
? SYUd S Ins Veetened OCC - 
ite 
i p ugar 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
1 1 
cup QUICK-COOKING Oats 


cup chopped nuts 


cup chopped dates 


the Cookie Jar 


+ teaspoon salt 
+ teaspoon baking powder 
| teaspoon vanilla 

Melt butter and chocolate together 
in double boiler. Remove from heat 
and stir in sugar. Add eggs one at a 
time beating after each addition. 
Combine r emaining ingredients except 
vanilla so that the dates are well dis- 
ributed and add to the butter-choco- 
late mixture. Add vanilla and combine 
horoughly Turn into a greased 
7 x 11 or 8 x 8 cake pan. Bake in 
350°F for 30 minutes. Cut into 
squares Or fingers in pan while still 
remove when cool (not cold) 
Here’s recipe for an easily assem- 


sled cookie— 


oven 


hot and 


Date Crunchies 


1-1/3 cups (1 sweetened con- 


cuy tin) 
densed milk 
cups graham crumbs* 
cup chopped nuts 

finely chopped dates 
cinnamon 


3 

a 
Cul 

teaspoon 


CROET ETRE E REECE SOOO ER ECE EREEEEESSESES OSES ES ESORSSESSS ESSE SEROESSSESSESSESSSSSSERESSERESSSSSSOSESEEESESUSSSSESSERDEESOREEEET s+ 


BRAIN-TEASER 





Combine all ingredients tho 

. Drop from a teaspoon on ¢ 
peas sheet. Bake in 375°F ov 
12-15 minutes or until lightly 
ed. Remove from pan at once 
About 4 dozen cookies. 

“212 gups graham cracker 
plus 34 cup shredded coconut 
may be used in place of the 
crumbs. 


CYOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL: \\ 
2 canned corned beef has} 
tomato ketchup and spread 
tered toast. Cover with grated 
or ready sliced Broi 
cheese is melted. 

Mash some canned baked 
add ketchup if desired and spr 
buttered toast. Top with grated 
and small snips of bacon. Bro 
cheese is hot and bacon crisp. 


cheese. 


An Eastern Sandwich, basic: 
the same as a Western: P 
minced lean beef (14 Ib. for 4 
wiches) with some minced oni 
til browned. Pour over this 
blended with 2 tbsp, milk and 
ings. Cook over low heat slow 
til eggs are just set. Heap mixt 
buttered toasted rolls or be 
slices of plain bread. 



































NOT ON THE SQUARE 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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Solution to 
Week's Pu 


ACROSS 
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28. See 1 across 
29 and 9. In the 





time 
29 and 25 dowr 

bag 
30. Zeus 

DOWN 

1, 2 and 4. See 
5. Vampire 
7. Extra 
8. Dead end 
10. Owe 
2. Wimple 16 


18. Reproduce 19 
20. Detrain 21 
22. See 6 24 
25. See 29 247 
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When /we're/ in the mood to 


gax Appetites 


Want that dinner to seem extra special? [Then serve a 
rich-flavored Canadian Sherry just before. Guests’ 


ted 
rol 


= eyes will light up when you pass around this perfect 
aperitif. And there’s nothing like it to make everyone 


really savor your good dinner! 


Canadians car enjoy a good sherry at little expense, 
because of the special climate and soil of the famous 
Niagara peninsula. Here, in one of the world’s most 
favored grape-growing areas, the master vintners 
make wines which have a growing reputation for \ 
quality. Iry chem! 
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Its FORD again 
for 53 


with, the Sensational new Miracle Kide’ 


Power-Pivot Pedals, suspended frm 
above, work easier and eliminate dri/ty 
floor holes, road noise and dust—proy de 
more floor space for the driver! 


(¢ \ 
Centre-Fill Fueling makes filling-up e sy 
from either side of the gas pump . 


prevents damage to finish and gas spilling 
on fenders. 


and a brand-new, longer, lower, wider look 


Hul!l-Tight Bodies, for du- 


fraft-free mort, are 


ene es See Pn eee a 
Se re ee eae 
* 


Strato-Star V-8 110-Hp. Engine Fordomatic* Drive is 
with! NH CoOmpresston performances 
md Nutomatie Power Pilot for tra road 
bord ee aneomy Addy ane ed 

backed by expenence 
vuthdin 


other manufacturers 


bordomatic*, Overdrive* 


vaimed Silent Shift. 
more V-8 engines than 


‘ ombined 


ey 


ue} SEE YOUR FORD DEALER.. 


or en 
ee ala 
bs dong ry sw. 


ee ened 


an a a sy pin ROE IEE les a, eshte ange o~ Inmasstnarsmpslne 


the finest, 
most versatile automatic drive on the tors 
With Ford vou can « 


hoose from 


,or Syachro- 


Its here... 
a3 | ord— presenting for the first 
time —the Miracle Ride! 


Now. feel the difference in the 53 kFord—- 


the new. pace-setting. style- 
making 
sensational new 
with the entire suspension system com- 
pletely-balanced fora safer. smoother, quieter 
ride that concept of 
comfort on all kinds of roads. Again. Ford 
steps ahead with all the features vou want 


vives a brand-new 


of ride, enyvineers them inte 
pletely-balanced) combination — for 


New Miracle Ride that takes all the fae- 


a com 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


... Full-Cirele Visibility that really lets vou 
see... acar that handles with effortless 
steering. braking and parking with 
proved V-8 power and brilliant performance. 
See it... check it... you'll find the 1953 
Ford gives you so many things you need 
and want. Test-Drive Ford for quality... 
-voull know why, 


for features... for value- 


more than ever before. the suing is to bord! 


Cin, 


ride SWing is to FO ’ 


that’s truly a revelation in riding comfort 
on all kinds of roads. 


TEST-DRIVE the new 53 Be Oo + D 
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